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NEW YORK anp CHICAGO, MARCH g,_ 1903. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE—A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BENZIN. 


HE action of the Bureau of Combustibles of the New 
York Fire Department in denying to druggists the 
right to keep in stock benzin in any form whether as com- 
pounds like Sallade’s Mosquito Cure, or as cleansing 
fluids, etc., has served to direct attention to the availabil- 
ity of certain non-inflammable substitutes having equal or 
superior cleansing properties to benzin. Foremost among 
these substitutes is carbon tetrachloride, also known as 
tetrachlormethane, the latter name indicating its chemical 
composition, it being methane or marsh gas in which four 
hydrogen atoms have been replaced by chlorine. Car- 
bon tetrachloride was formerly made by passing dry 
chlorine through carbon disulphide and subsequent treat- 
ment for the removal of impurities, but we understand 
that a new and more economical process has been in- 
vented whereby the cost of the product has been consid- 
erably lessened. 
The fluid has some resemblance to chloroform, being 
a heavy, colorless, diffusible liquid of an agreeable aro- 
matic odor, and, like chloroform, it is soluble in alcohol 
and ether, also in benzin. The resemblance to chloroform 
is carried still further when it is remembered that car- 
bon tetrachloride was somewhat extensively used as an 
anesthetic about the time of the introduction of chloro- 
form, but owing to its depressing influence on the heart, 
which far exceeds that of chloroform, its employment for 
the purpose of producing anesthesia was considered dan- 
gerous and soon abandoned. A peculiarity of the fluid 
which distinguishes it from other ethereal liquids of like 
character consists in the fact that its vapor is uninflam- 
mable. In contact with a naked flame carbon tetrachloride 
decomposes, chlorine being liberated, thus preventing com- 
bustion. It is this property which renders carbon tetra- 
chloride a safe substitute for benzin so far as danger from 
fire is concerned; and advantage has been recently taken 
of its solvent action on grease, fats, tar, etc., for the mar- 
keting of various proprietary preparations of the fluid as 
cleansing agents to replace benzin, naphtha, etc. In some 
of these new proprietaries of fanciful names the fluid 
consists of pure carbon tetrachloride flavored with oil of 
lemon grass or citronella, while others contain an admix- 
ture of benzin, the carbon tetrachloride having the effect 
when present in the proper proportion of rendering any 
benzin in the mixture uninflammable, owing to the rapid- 
ity with which it is decomposed upon the application of 
heat and the resulting formation of chlorine vapor, which, 
of course, makes flame impossible. 
The popular use of carbon tetrachloride is, however, 
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not without its dangers, since the possibility of its abuse 
by irresponsible persons who chance upon the knowledge 
of its intoxicating properties is not a remote one. In put- 
ting up preparations of the substance for popular use, 
therefore, an effort should be made to render the fluid dis- 
agreeable to inhale. While no doubt exists as to the unin- 
flammability of the vapor of carbon tetrachloride, the 
same certainty as to its non-explosiveness is lacking. 


THE SALE OF COCAINE AND COCAINE SNUFFS 


HILE it is true that the sale of cocaine has been car- 

ried on in the drug trade in a manner which lays 

the trade open to severe criticism in promoting a vice 
much worse in its moral and physical effects than alcohol- 
ism, it is also true, we are glad to say, that the active 
movement looking toward a suppression of the sale of 
cocaine and its preparations for illegitimate purposes has 
At the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1901 


had its origin in the drug trade. 


a committee was appointed to investigate and report upon 
the sale of narcotic drugs, and the report of that commit- 
tee, which has already been commented upon in these col- 
umns, set on foot a widespread movement among the 
more intelligent and influential pharmacists in various 
sections of the United States to throw such restrictions 
around the sale of the narcotic drugs as would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for those addicted to their use 
to procure them, save through the connivance of a phy- 
sician. 

In many States there are laws already on the statute 
books, which, if rigidly enforced, would accomplish this 
purpose, arid there is a growing disposition among phar- 
macists to insist upon the rigid enforcement of such laws 
where they exist and to secure the enactment of similar 
laws where none are in existence. The Illinois Board of 
Pharmacy has taken up this matter, and has sent to 25 
druggists in Chicago, who have been particularly out- 
rageous in their disregard of the cocaine law, letters, 
which read as follows: 


Report on credible authority has been made that, in 
spite of public attention in the press and pharmaceutical 
journals, you still sell cocaine contrary to law. You are 
hereby notitied, by registered letter, so I am able to estab- 
lish proof of notification, that I have given you due warn- 
ing. To sell cocaine in any way, shape or manner, no 
matter under what name and in what compound, without 
a prescription from a licensed physician, is contrary to the 
criminal code, and subjects you to a heavy fine; and on 
second offense to fine and imprisonment. The State and 
local pharmaceutical association and the Board of Phar- 
macy, in conjunction with the State’s Attorney, are firmly 
determined to put a stop to this criminal traffic; and if 
after receipt of this registered notice you still persist in 
this violation, you, and you alone, are responsible for the 
trouble that comes to you. Let there be no misunder- 
standing, that if you do not stop the authorities will see 
to it that vou will be made to stop. You must stop this 
disgraceful barter, and nothing will be left undone to 
make you do so if you do not elect to stop it yourself 
at once. 


This letter, we are informed, will be followed up by 
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a vigorous prosecution should the offender fail to give 
heed to the warning. 

It is not in the sale of cocaine as such that the greatest 
danger lies. Asa rule, the cocaine habit is contracted un- 
wittingly by the victim through the use of what he sup- 
poses to be a wholly innocuous catarrh snuff. The snuff 
gives relief from the distressing symptoms, but after pro- 
longed use the patient finds that he is unable to get along 
without his accustomed snuff, and he soon finds that he 
can get the peculiar effects, which his nerves have learned 
to crave, by the use of cocaine itself instead of the snuff 
which has furnished him an introduction to this deadly 
and insidious drug. It will not suffice, therefore, to re- 
strict the sale of cocaine alone, but some legal restrictions 
must be thrown around the indiscriminate sale of such 
catarrh snuffs as contain this drug in appreciable quanti- 
ties, and wherever present it is generally present in sufh- 
cient quantities to be a source of serious danger. 

Unfortunately, the pharmacist has no means of know- 
ing positively the composition of any proprietary remedy 
which he may handle, and it could hardly be expected that 
he should undertake the analysis of such catarrh snuffs as 
he is called upon to sell, consequently he cannot fairly be 
held responsible for the result likely to follow the use of 
such snuffs as do contain cocaine. It is true that there is 
a general understanding among the trade that cocaine is 
present in certain snuffs, but any druggist who, on the 
strength of this general impression should undertake to 
warn a possible customer as to the dangerous character of 
the compound, would be taking a serious risk of incurring 
a suit for damages from the proprietors. On the other 
hand, for one to condemn all catarrh snuffs indiscrimi- 
nately would be a step hardly justified by such informa- 
tion as we have regarding the constitution of these snuffs. 
Here, therefore, we need some specific legislation under 
which it would be a crime for a manufacturer to put up 
and market a preparation as a catarrh snuff containing 
cocaine, or any of its salts or preparations, without clearly 
indicating on the package that this drug was used in the 
preparation. Some such regulation, if rigidly enforced, 
would be of great value in diminishing the probabilities of 
contracting the cocaine habit unwittingly. 


BE SURE TO PREPAY FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


E have heard many complaints from friends in 
Europe that Americans are notably careless as to 
fully prepaying the postage on foreign letters, and we 
find from a recent note in the London Chemist and Drug- 
gist by a correspondent from South Africa that this is a 
national failing. The correspondent says that “a consid- 
erable quantity of mail matter continues to reach South 
Africa from the United States short stamped. Our 
American friends should remember that a 2-cent stamp 
will not carry a letter to South Africa, even though it 
weighs only % ounce, but that a 5-cent stamp is re- 
quired. For an incorrectly and badly addressed mail the 
United States takes the lead.” Such carelessness is in- 
excusable, and often leads to serious results by antagoniz- 
ing possible customers. 
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VIEWS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


W E give below a further instalment of replies to the 

postal card inquiries made of subscribers regard- 
ing suggestions for the possible improvement of the sev- 
eral departments of the AMERICAN DruccIst. 


W. H. Camp, Canaan, Conn.—I think you do not cater suf- 
ficiently to the allied branches of the drug business in the 
matter of seeking advertising. I am a country druggist and 
there are a good many like me, all struggling more or less 
to make ends meet, and most of us carry side lines. It seems 
to me you might legitimately seek advertising that would 
benefit me, as well as all interested in keeping us in touch 
with lines of goods proper for us to handle. To give point 
to my idea, four or five years ago I noticed an advertisement 
of wall paper. I looked it up, put in a sample and worked up 
a good trade, which I stil] hold. 
dent, I got hold of a dealer in souvenirs. I put in a small 
line and soon cleaned out the entire lot; I shall treble the 
order this year. I could mention other instances. What I 
am driving at is this: the average country pharmacist reads 
the advertising pages of the AMERICAN DruaaGist with as 
much interest as the reading matter, and is always on the 
lookout for novelties or side lines, with a view of increasing 
his profits. Many of us do not know where to buy books, 
fishing tackle, wall paper (samples), musical instruments, 
games, stationery. etc., of if they do many would like to make 
a change. All the foregoing and many more are handled by 
the country druggists, but are rarely advertised in the drug 
journals. Of course, there is another side to the question, and 
that is whether the dealers in the several lines of goods could 
be convinced that such advertising would pay. That is up 
to you and the possibie advertisers, but from my point of 
view I have no doubt that it would pay the advertisers. 


Emery J. EASTMAN, Lindsay, Cal.—I like the advertising 
department of the AMERICAN DrucoGist better than all the rest 
combined. I should like a Gepartment on window dressing. 


M. C. CLtaytTon, Mannington, W. Va.—As a subscriber for 
the AMERICAN Drvuaeisr for several years, I would say I am 
perfectiy satisfied with all its features and could not suggest 
any improvement. 

G. G. C. Smums, Washington, D. C.—I regard the AMERICAN 
DrvuGGIST as a model journal. As it is read by many young 
men who are seeking to qualify themselves for the practice 
of pharmacy, I would suggest an educational department 
conducted by yourselves. In this department many who have 
not enjoy the privileges of attending lectures would receive 
valuable information. I always read your editorials first 
then consult the table of contents. 

8. F. Dorris, Tracy City, Tenn.—Your department of Busi- 
ness Building is of great interest. I think you could add to 
the value of the AMERICAN Druacist by regular communica- 
tions on the sale and use of kodaks and photographie supplies 
and the chemistry of photography, developing, printing, etc. 


ALEX. DE LEEMANS, Newark, N. J.—Your formulas and 
query department would be a hundred times more useful if 
directions were given with each prescription. 

Cuas. BE. ENGLE, Enderlin, N. D.—My preferences are Busi- 
hess Building and Store Management. I should like to see 
more on window dressing with cuts. 

W. J. SHEPPARD, Sandersville, Ga.—The AMERICAN Drvc- 
GIST is first-class in every respect. I think it would be helpful 
if you would issue a supplemental price-list of everything in 
the drug line. 

E. Q. ANEWALT, Phillipsburg, N. J—Mr. Dawson’s articles 
—Store Management and Subscribers’ Discussions—are the 
most interesting and instructive to me. They give me all I 
pay for. 

H. Krart, Erie, Pa.—I appreciate the efforts you are mak- 
ing to increase the value of the AMERICAN DruaoistT, but I 
have no suggestions to make. 


C. O. Bassitrt & Son, Cory, Pa.—The department of the 
AMERICAN DRuGGIsT in which we are most interested is the 
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advertising Department. We get fresh inspiration there in 
every issue. I would like to see this line a little more ex- 
tended. 


H. P. Hynson, Baltimore, Md.—I am unable to see just how 
the AMERICAN DruGGIsT could be better arranged to suit “all 
sorts and conditions of (drug) men.” The Cream of Current 
Literature Department interests me most, but not so much 
as formerly, since you now review therein only foreign publica- 
tions. This department enlarged and more carefully edited 
would greatly enhance the value of your journal to me. 


W. V. Pasko, Breckenridge, Minn.—I enjoy reading the 
AMERICAN DRuGGIST from cover to cover, even the advertise- 
ments; but I particularly like your Market Reports, Business 
Building and Mr. Dawson’s articles on Store Management. 


E. P. TruE & Son, Puyalley, Wash.: The AMERICAN DRUuUG- 
Gist is a splendid paper, that gives me much pleasure to 
peruse. As to improving it, I have nothing to suggest. 





Prize Question No. s. 


BUILDING UP A URANALYSIS DEPARTMENT. 


_By OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, PH.G., 


{Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T does not call for the exercise of much skill or expert- 
ness to apply the ordinary tests for albumin or sugar, 
or to take the specific gravity of a sample of urine, but a 
thorough qualitative and quantitative and microscopical 
examination require more knowledge on the part of the 
operator. This knowledge can be obtained by a course of 
home study, or by taking a special course in one of the 
colleges of pharmacy. 

The pharmacist should not begin to advertise a uran- 
alysis department until he is fully competent to carry 
on the work. After he has properly prepared himself and 
has his laboratory in working order he can then adver- 
tise his preparedness to the physicians of the neighbor- 
hood in statements setting forth the facts (1) that he has 
taken a special course of study to qualify him, (2) that he 
has fitted up a special laboratory which is open for in- 
spection at all times, (3) character and names of the tests 
employed, (4) inclosing a uranalysis report sheet, (5) 
quoting a scale of prices. This can be supplemented by 
suitable newspaper advertisements and the display of ap- 
propriate signs in show windows or on the outside of the 
store. 

The department of uranalysis skould be housed in a 
separate light, airy room, or have a place reserved for it in 
a corner of the laboratory. The equipment of the depart- 
ment should be complete and contain all utensils and ap- 
paratus, microscopes, centrifuges, analytical scales, etc., 
used in the work. The test tubes, evaporating dishes, and 
beakers should not be used for any other purpose- except 
the work carried on in the department. Text and refer- 
ence books on uranalysis and the use of the microscope 
should form a part of the outfit, and the department 
should be conducted by the proprietor himself. ; 

The department is best built up and maintained 
through a reputation for accuracy, and all tests should de 
made in duplicate. Reminders in the shape of printed 
matter or typewritten letters should be sent to the physi- 
cians in the locality at regular intervals, say once a month. 
Conducted in this manner a department of uranalysis in 
the drug store will serve to bring about a more friendly 
feeling between the physician and the pharmacist, while 
adding to the reputation and the standing of the druggist 
in the community. 
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ADVERTISING THE DEPARTMENT. 


Mortimer Bye, of Baltimore, Md., says: 

The advertising of a department of uranalysis in the 
drug store must of necessity differ from those usually 
employed to bring new ventures before the public. The 
most effective and feasible plan in my opinion would be to 
issue a carefully worded letter to a selected list of phy- 
sicians, stating the object of the new department and re- 
questing a share of their patronage. The letter should 
be brief, and might be worded somewhat as follows: 

P. J. BLanxk, M.D., Potomac Avenue: 

Dear Sir,—It affords me pleasure to inform you that, in 
connection with the other departments of my business, I have 
equipped a complete laboratory for the analysis of urine, 
where work of this character will be carefully and accurately 
conducted at the minimum of cost to physicians. The work 
will be under my personal supervision, thus making it pos- 
sible for me to guarantee the correctness of all examinations. 

Hoping you may find it convenient to favor me with a 
share of your patronage, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


DAvip JONES, PH.D. 


In addition to sending out a letter of the kind sug- 
gested I should make an effort to see in person as many 
prospective patrons as possible. In some cases where a 
letter might find its way to the waste basket a personal in- 
terview would produce the desired results. In every case 
I should ask physicians to visit the laboratory and even 
witness an analysis being made. 

If space and means permit a portion of the store should 
be partitioned off for the equipment of a small model lab- 
oratory. While the cost of this would be comparatively 
slight the gain will be perceptible since the appearance of 
the store will be much improved, the arrangement being 
attractive and businesslike. 





CAN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS BE PRACTICED BY 
THE RETAIL PHARMACIST WITH PROFIT ?' 
By H. A. B, DUNNING. 

Baltimore, Md. 

HE study of analytical chemistry has become one of 
the most important branches taught in pharmacy col- 
leges. This fact indicates that the educators and instruc- 
tors in pharmaceutical matters have realized that this 
study is a factor of importance in retail pharmacy. That 
it is so thoroughly and extensively taught is sufficient 
guarantee that it is for a practical and remunerative pur- 
pose other than the general education of the pharmacist. 

Not only does the proper application of the pharma- 
cist’s chemical knowledge give him status with the physi- 
cian and layman (as the druggist who causes himself to 
be thought a good chemist is very liable to be thought a 
good pharmacist), but it may also in many ways bring 
him direct pecuniary profit. 

In reference to the pharmacist, chemistry may be di- 
vided into two classes: pharmaceutical chemistry and 
medical chemistry (that which he may do for or under the 
direction of a physician). b 

Pharmaceutical chemistry applies to the pharmacist 
in general; while the medical chemistry applies more o1 
less to the individual pharmacist, according to his situa- 
tion and opportunities. 

There are numerous reasons why the pharmacist 
should analyze the chemicals he buys, rather than pay 
some one else to do so for him. First and foremost, the 
great profit cleared; second, the protection which is af- 
forded against mistakes of manufacturers and jobbers; 
third, the facility with which the analysis is made under 
the direction of the Pharmacopceia. 


1 Read before the Section on Commercial! Interests of the A 
Pharmaceutical Association at Philadelphia, September, 1902. ae 
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That it is profitable (considering the first reason), 
could readily be proven by application. In many cases 
only from one to two hours are required to analyze an 
amount of chemical, which should be bought in sufficient 
quantity to last several months. The tests are readily and 
easily made. The number of test solutions required are 
but few, as the probable impurities of chemicals in many 
instances are the same, and the volumetric solutions re- 
quired likewise. The test solutions are easily made with 
the exception of the volumetric solutions. Once having 
made a good standard volumetric solution then many of 
the other volumetric solutions are readily adjusted by it. 
These solutions cost little but the time required in mak- 
ing them. This is surely little trouble to save very often 
100 per cent. on the cost of chemicals. 

Many chemicals constantly used in more or less large 
quantities in prescription work and for general use are re- 
quired to be of a high standard of purity and strength. To 
insure this degree of purity, many good pharmacists buy 
this class of chemicals from chemists whose names vouch 
for the purity and strength required. Then they adver- 
tise, “I use So and so’s chemicals.” They might add, 
‘‘and for which I pay double (most always) the price re- 
quired for a chemical as suitable ; only there is no voucher 
to that effect and I am too busy (he might say too lazy) 
to apply the tests prescribed ‘by the Pharmacopeeia.” 

Chemicals which equal the requirements of the Phar- 
macopceia are of sufficient purity for any medicinal pur- 
pose. The Pharmacopoeia was compiled by our most able 
men at a great expense and an expenditure of much val- 
uable time ; greatly for the use of pharmacist or physician 
in proving the strength and purity of the chemicals which 
are of general use in their professions. It would be a 
very regrettable matter if all this valuable work is to be 
thrown aside. 

The analysis of your chemicals allows you the oppor- 
tunity to say to the physician and customers: “ We use 
only pure chemicals in your prescriptions and orders. We 
test them ourselves.”” If the physician and particularly 
the layman have a good opinion of your general ability as 
a pharmacist, they would rather have you assure them that 
your chemicals are tested by yourself than by some expert 
chemist. 

For those who buy tested chemicals, a comparison of 
prices should startle them: Sodium bromide, costing $1.09 
per pound, may be bought for 66 cents; potassium brom- 
ide, 90 cents, for 60 cents; alum, 15 cents, for 5 cents; 
boric acid, 36 cents, for 15 cents, etc. The above prices 
were copied from the price-lists of two chemists. The for- 
mer chemicals were vouched for; the latter the pharma- 
cist should vouch for, and make the difference in cost. 

It is by no means suggested that you simply test chem- 
icals to ascertain their degree of purity, but if they are of 
sufficient purity to be accepted. If they are not, then re- 
turn them and get others, or buy from another house ; then 
if unable to obtain a satisfactory chemical, buy through 
experts. It is certain that United States Pharmacopceia 
chemicals can be bought from other than high-priced ex- 
pert chemists. 

It is not intended to intimate that certain chemists 
charge excessive prices. Their price in excess of the other 
chemists is the amount they make for their analysis of the 
chemicals and purification, if required. The Pharma 
copoeia allows a certain amount of impurity, the impure 
substance or the amount of it being harmless and an un- 
necessary expense to remove. This amount is a maximum 
limit, and in examining chemicals the amount of impurity 
should not be allowed to exceed that limit. 

It will be found, upon examination, that most of the 
chemicals on the market made by reputable manufactur 
ers are of such purity that they rarely exceed the amoun: 
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of impurity allowed by the Pharmacopceia, and equal the 
strength required. This fact, of course, makes the exam- 
ination of chemicals more feasible and lessens the time re- 
quired in making an analysis. 

A number of “ lots” of chemicals tested were ascer- 
tained to be usually of about the same purity and strength. 
With some few exceptions, they answered all the require- 
ments of the Pharmacopoeia. Magnesium sulphate has 
always given a too persistent sodium flame, and an excess 
of chloride has always been indicated, usually about 2 per 
cent., otherwise magnesium sulphate is very pure. Two 
per cent. of chloride in magnesium sulphate will scarcely 
do any harm. 

Chlorides in excess of the limit (3 per cent.) are 
usually present in potassium bromide. Upon writing to 
a leading manufacturer of chemicals concerning the im- 
purity of potassium bromide, he replied that the Ameri- 
can bromine, so largely used in the manufacture of bro- 
mides, was so contaminated with chlorine that it is diffi- 
cult to make a salt which would not exceed the limit with- 
out unnecessarily increasing the cost of the chemical. The 
samples examined usually contained 3.1 to 3.3 per cent. 
‘of chlorides. Although this is little in excess of the limit, 
it is, naturally, better that the impurity should not equal 
it, therefore it is a bad feature should the limit be ex- 
ceeded at all. Potassium bromide otherwise has been 
found of great purity, as have alum, boric acid, Rochelle 
salt and other chemicals. 

Potassium iodide is often contaminated with an excess 
of alkali, which causes a yellowish instead of a bright 
crystalline solution. With this exception, it has been 
found very pure. 

In a comparison of sodium bicarbonate costing 6 cents 
per pound and a standard chemical costing 14 cents, the 
same degree of purity was ascertained of each, including 
the 99.6 per cent. strength. 

It has been reported that some of the commercial 
chemicals are of such purity that they only require test- 
ing by the expert chemists. Without further purification 
they are put in their own packages with their labels at- 
tached. The instance of the sodium bicarbonate men- 
tioned above would seem to indicate the truth of this 
report. 

In regard to sodium bicarbonate, it is suggested that 
instead of using the United States Pharmacopceia method 
of titration, with methyl orange as an indicator, a residual 
method be used with phenolphtalein as indicator. The 
reason for this suggestion is that with the methyl orange 
the tint of yellow, indicating neutrality, is very difficult 
to decide. If an excess of the acid volumetric solution be 
added to the specified amount of bicarbonate, liberating 
all the carbon dioxide at once, then the solution boiled 
to free from carbon dioxide (the acid properties of which 
act upon phenolphtalein), the excess of acid estimated 
with alkaline volumetric solution, the amount of akaline 
volumetric solution subtracted from total amount of acid 
solution used will give the amount of acid solution re- 
quired to saturate the bicarbonate. This method, for 
general use, is much easier and more accurate for the 
estimation of carbonates and bicarbonates than the phar- 
macopeeial method. If the pharmacist should not deem 
it necessary to make a complete examination of the chemi- 
cals received, then let him, for his own safeguard against 
the mistakes of the manufacturer and jobber, make the 
few tests of identity. 

There are two instances recalled of mistakes of the 
above character, one of which causes much confusion and 
doubtless some loss of confidence in the pharmacist con- 
ecrned. A 50-pound lot of a chemical purporting to be 
boric acid was bought from a very reliable manufacturer. 
The powdered chemical was put up in % pound, %4 pound 
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and 1 pound boxes for general distribution. Doctors, 
nurses and laymen bought the substance and brought it 
back with the information that it would not dissolve 
either in cold or hot water. Upon examining this sub- 
stance it was found to be a mixture of 15 parts acetanilid 
and 85 parts boric acid, being a stock powder kept on 
hand by the manufacturer and sent to this pharmacist by 
mistake. Since that time that particular pharmacist has 
been examining all chemicals. The other instance was 
of a 10-pound lot of ether being sold to a hospital. The 
pharmacist had only removed the jobber’s label and put 
on his own. The physician in charge at the hospital re- 
ported his doubts that the substance received was ether. 
Subsequent examination proved the fluid to be a very 
poor sample of compound spirit of ether. 

Upon the receipt of chemicals the person who has the 
chemical work in charge should open the package and 
remove sufficient for analysis. After analysis, if accepted, 
it should be emptied into a stock container and entered 
upon a book kept for the purpose, “ Boric acid, 50 pounds, 
bought of John James, New York, September 22, 1902, 
lot 411 or keg 77,” as it may be; then the remarks as to 
purity and strength. Upon putting the chemical in pack- 
ages for general distribution each package should be 
sealed with a sticker upon which has been printed some- 
thing to the effect that the contents of this package has 
been thoroughly tested and found of standard purity and 
strength. Those receiving packages labeled in this man- 
ner will naturally feel secure and satisfied, and there is 
little doubt but that the pharmacist will have sale for more 
chemicals than before taking up this work. As was sug- 
gested, medical chemistry refers more to the individual 
pharmacist than the general—meaning that some phar- 
macists may be better situated and have much better op- 
portunities in this line than others. In the smaller cities 


and towns this work can be done to a better advantage 
and with more profit than in larger cities, generally ; there 


being no health board and hospitals to compete with, and 
rarely physicians who make this line of work a specialty, 
to offend. 

There are a great many pharmacists who find the 
chemical analysis of urine, gastric juice and other secre- 
tions of the body quite profitable. Urine analysis, being 
more general, is the most profitable; the price very much 
depending on the class of the analysis, whether qualitative, 
quantitative, or both, and the number of urine constitu- 
ents reported upon, a complete analysis paying as much 
as $25. Thete is not a great amount of paraphernalia 
required for urine analysis, mostly required is time and 
care. The pharmacist may make analyses of mineral 
waters, contents of stomach, and any other extempora- 
neous analysis, if he desire to have a complete analytical 
laboratory. 

A source of some little profit and much advertisement 
is the making of volumetric solutions for phvsicians’ use, 
decinormal sodium hydrate and decinormal oxalic acid 
being mostly required. Sometimes a decinormal or centi- 
normal potassium permanganate, a decinormal silver ni- 
trate and ammonium sulphocyanate, and a few others. A 
liter of any one of these solutions may be sold for $r, 
costing mostly a little time. 

When taken up in its entirety, or only in part, the 
medical chemistry is a good advertisement to medical 
men, and certainly it will be admitted that good adver- 
tisement to the physician will bring in good profit to the 
pharmacist. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 
Conducted by W. A. Dawson. 


In addition to publishing a series of articles covering the commer- 
cial side of pharmacy, the editor of this department will en- 
deavor to discuss, criticise, advise and give information on 
any question pertaining to the business management of the 
drug store propounded by readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 
This feature of the department is intended to constitute a bust- 
ness query column for the readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
and all queries regarding business matters addressed to it will 
be freely answered. 


Margin of Profit and Business Policy. 


6 HAT margin of profit should be made on sun- 


dries and fancy goods, and other lines usually 
kept by drug stores, outside of regular drug stock?” 
The foregoing question comes to us from an interested 
reader of this department. 

To get and hold trade in fancy goods and druggists’ 
sundries, a margin of profit equal to one-third of the 
selling price or one-half of the cost price should be made 
cn the average run of the stock. 

By this is meant the standard staples that are in de- 
mand to a greater or less extent the vear round and that 
go to make up the greater part of these stocks. This rule 
in itself is, however, no exception to the rule that “ there 
are exceptions to all rules.” 

On some articles a 100 per cent. or more profit may 
be made without danger of acquiring the reputation of 
charging high prices. On the other hand, a profit of 10 
per cent. or less must be saken on some goods to avoid 
laying oneself open to that charge. 

The matter of profit is governed by location, compe- 
tition and the nature of the article sold. 

Among the articles in fancy goods and sundries on 
which a profit of 331% per cent. seems reasonable and fair 
under average conditions might be enumerated: Hair, 
nail, complexion and bath brushes, combs, toilet soaps, 
perfumes, bottled; manicure goods, thermometers, other 
than clinical ; hard rubber syringes, cutlery, razors, pocket 
knives and scissors, strops and lather brushes, box 
writing papers and the staples in stationery sundries, as 
ink, mucilage, paste, etc. 

Among the lines of goods that will carry a greater 
profit than one-third of the retail price—33™% per cent.— 
are: Tooth brushes, soft rubber goods, atomizers, bulb 
and fountain syringes, hot water bags. tubing, sheeting 
and such surgical appliances as stomach and rectal tubes, 
catheters, bougies, ice bags, etc., when sold to the public; 
surgical dressings, cotton, gauzes, bandages, plasters, 
ligatures, etc., when sold direct to consumers: ther- 
niometers, clinical; sponges and chamois; fancy china, as 
shaving mugs, powder boxes and other toilet accessories ; 
cut glass perfume bottles and other toilet table furnish- 
ings, fancy novelties, holiday goods, etc. 

Among the articles or which less profit than 33% per 
cent. must be taken, ranging from that down to 10 per 
cent., or sometimes even less, are such lines as: Proprie- 
tary toilet preparations and articles for cosmetic use that 
have a large sale through extensive advertising; toilet 
soaps, perfumes, toilet complexion and tooth powders; 
the creams, pastes and lotions of the fashionable or popu- 
lar “beauty doctor,” as the female complexion artiste 
calls herself. 

The profit or loss made upon goods of this class 
should be governed by the prevailing prices charged for 
them in stores in one’s own town and in the nearest large 
shopping center. The goods of this class are sold by the 
big department stores, the fancv grocers and cutting drug 
stores. They are often cut so that the retail price is about 


equal to the wholesale cost, when bought in small quanti- 
ties, and are occasionally offered for one day at a special 
price that is less than cost. 

In these goods, that are bought exclusively by women, 
the pharmacist who asks full price, or nearly so, is most 
unwise. By taking a small or no profit at all upon a 
limited number of articles in this class the reputation of 
being high priced is avoided. 

The name of being “a dear store”’ is well nigh fatal 
to a business catering to women’s trade. It is a reputa- 
tion too easily acquired by the druggist who neglects to 
keep tab upon the prices at which these goods are sold 
by competitors. There can be no worse policy in pricing 
goods than that of asking a customer 20, 25 and 50 
cents, respectively, for her favorite soap, tooth power 
and toilet powder, when she can purchase them at her 
cry goods store for 12, 17 and 37 cents. 

This does not apply to proprietary medicines or to all 
toilet preparations, but to the “leaders” in the latter 
class. 

By meeting the competition on these leaders the drug- 
gist can hold and increase his trade in all lines of fancy 
goods and sundries. When Mrs. Smith tells her neighbor 
Mrs. Jones that the big department store down town is 
selling Pears’ soap for 12 cents, the latter will not feel 
greatly interested if she can say that her druggist charges 
but 13 cents, and it is probable that Mrs. Smith will take 
ker trade to that drug store. 

On the other hand, if Mrs. Jones’s druggist is asking 
20 cents for this soap, she will be impressed with the 
fact that the druggist is “ dear’ and that the best place 
to buy soap is at a dry goods store. Upon visiting the 
“drug department ” of the dry goods establishment she 
will see many other things that she has been buying at the 
drug store, many of them marked with a less price than 
she has been paying, with the result that she will get into 
the habit of buying druggists’ sundries and toilet goods 
there. 

It is in this way that so large a portion of the trade 
in these lines has been secured by department stores. It 
is a trade that was entirely in the hands of the druggist 
prior to the coming of the department store, and could 
Lave been held, for the greater part, had druggists been 
more wide awake and adopted a more aggressive policy 
im meeting competition. Even at this day there are many 
druggists who do not trouble themselves to ascertain the 
prices of competitors. 

Margin of profit and business policy are so in- 
extricably linked that it is impossible to talk of one with- 
out the other. Policy dictates the profit. 

It is not a wise policy to try to meet every cut price 
of competitors upon each and every article in stock. It 
is good policy, however, to sell a few “ leaders ” at as low 
a price as the lowest competitor. These “leaders” are 
usually the best advertised proprietaries. By pursuing 
this policy a store escapes the reputation of being high 
priced. 

The selling price of an article is somewhat qualified 
by its inaccessibility. The druggist is the man on the 
spot, the place most convenient to those living ’near by. 
Their trade naturally belongs to him, comes to him and 
stays with him, so long as he takes good care of it. When 
he allows other s‘ores to offer these people the same 
goods for less money than he does, he is in danger of los- 
ing this trade, and it is only a question of time when he 
will lose it. 

If he is asking 20 cents for Pears’ soap and it is being 
sold in another store two or three blocks away at 12 
cents, one by one his customers using that brand of soap 
will hear of it and go there for it, and for other things, 
unless he meets that price. If, however, the store selling 
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it at 12 cents is way down town in the shopping district, 
cur druggist can safely fix his price at 13 or 14 cents; or, 
should it be a store in a nearby city, 10 or 20 miles away, 
he can put his price at 15 or 16 cents. 
_ At the latter figures a fair profit is made and very 
tew people would take the trouble to buy it or carry the 
svap home from the big city store, even when shopping 
there tor other things. 

We say fair profit because the selling expense is small. 
An article of this kind is bought and sold with an in- 
finitesmal expenditure of time and money. A line of 
writing brings it into the store, along with other goods 
oidered at the same time, the freight charges on it are an 
extremely small fraction; it occupies little space in the 
store, no time is expended in displaying it in cases or 
show windows, nor in showing it and talking it up to 
customers. When it is called for it is quickly wrapped 
anid handed out and the money received, that is all. 

There is often more real net profit in a staple article 
sold at a profit of 10 to 20 per cent. than in a good many 
things that are sold at a (gross) profit of 100 per cent. — 

The buying and selling of the higher priced article 
may, In some cases, cost a greater amount than the profit, 
and an actual loss be made on its sale. Time consumed 
in buying from travelers or a trip to market, valuable 
storage room taken up, frequent arrangement in window 
and other displays, expense of advertising, insurance, in- 
terest on investment, etc., are things that consume the 
apparent profits upon high priced goods that are slow 
of sale, to say nothing of deterioration, breakage and a 
drop in the wholesale price. 

At the same time every endeavor should be made to 
switch the consumer of small profit goods to similar goods 
paying a larger percentage, a thing more easily done in 
fancy goods and sundries than in some other lines. 
Women who buy perfumes, soaps and toilet preparations 
are a good deal like men cigar buyers; they stick to one 
favorite brand for awhile and then lose their liking for 
it, and are ready to try something new. A word of rec- 
ommendation from the druggist decides the matter then. 

In these particular lines the druggist has a powerful 
means for building up and holding his entire sundry and 
fancy goods trade, and likewise the department store for 
taking it away from him. 

They lie outside pharmacy proper, are strictly mer- 
cantile in character and must be dealt with according to 
the trade usages that prevail in modern merchandising or 
abandoned entirely. It is better not to stock an article 
than to offer it to one’s customers at a considerably larger 
price than it can be purchased at a nearby competitor’s. 

Keep good reliable goods, gradually working into bet- 
ter and higher priced grades, and charge a fair profit on 
them. Keep a different line or make than those carried 
by competitors—goods that your customers won’t see and 
price in other stores. But, above all, keep your prices 
on goods bought exclusively by women on a level with 
competing stores. A woman will cheerfully pay 90 
cents for a patent medicine if you sell her her face pow- 
der for 16 cents, same as the dry goods store does, even 
when she knows that the latter sells the “ patent” at 67 
cents. 
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THE AQUEOUS PREPARATIONS OF MENTHOL. ' 
BY M. DE CRESANTIGNES 

While very soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, oils 
and fats, menthol does not dissolve in water, or even in 
water mixed with a considerable amount of alcohol. If, 
for example, the following formula be compounded: 

Menthol 

Alcohol 

Distilled water 
almost the entire amount of menthol tends to recrystallize 
and to float on the surface of the solution. This is there- 
fore not a good preparation. In order to make a perma- 
nent solution only a very small amount of water must be 
added to the alcoholic solution, and a mixture of this 
kind could not be taken internally without danger. 

I do not know that there has ever been published a 
procedure for preparing aqueous solutions of menthol. 
This may be the reason why many physicians do not or- 
dinarily employ this substance, and such a neglect is de- 
plorable, for menthol is endowed with interesting proper- 
ties, being, for example, a most efficient anti-emetic. 

M. Chauffard has kindly communicated the following 
fact to me: Having administered to a patient a potion of 
ipecac aromatized with syrup of mint, he found that the 
remedy remained without effect. Hence menthol pos- 
sesses a powerful anti-emetic effect, which is far more 
efficient than that of Riviere’s potion, or of ice. 

I have been able to obtain very good aqueous solutions 
of menthol by the use of the tincture of quillaja (soap 
bark), a tincture very frequently employed in the manu- 
facture of emulsions. The following is one formula for 
such a solution: 


Menthol 

Tineture of quillaja 

Glycerin 

Distilled water, enough to make 


Dissolve the menthol in the tincture; add the glycerin 
and then the water in small quantities, shaking after each 
addition. Sig.: Dose, one tablespoonful. In this is ob- 
tained an emulsion-like solution, of a light amber color, 
which keeps well even without shaking. The glycerin is 
not indispensable. but it appears to add to the action of 
the tincture. 

The amount of menthol which enters into the composi- 
tion of this solution may seem small. I should advise, 
however, that it be not increased. It is better to give sev- 
eral spoonfuls of the medicine, for in higher concentra- 
tions menthol water produces a sense of burning. 

The following preparation used externally is of value 
in frontal headache in patients with or without fever : 
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Tincture of guillaja 
Distilled water, enough to make 


M. S. For external use. 

This preparation is used by soaking a compress folded 
in four, which is applied to the forehead. At the end of 
from three to five minutes a pricking sensation is felt on 
the forehead which would be painful if it were prolonged. 
The application is then replaced by one of pure water, and 
then again the menthol compress is applied, and so on. 

For use as a mouthwash, or as a gargle, I would rec- 
ommend the following solution: 

Menthol 

Tincture of quillaja 

Distilled water, or 

enough to make 


M. S. Mouthwash. 


saturated solution 


1 Translated for the AMERICAN Drucarst from Les Nouveaux Rem- 
édes for January 8, 1903. 
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A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals, 





Kimanga from Erythrophleum Coumings, Baillon. 
By Dr. Edouard Haeckel (Répertoire de Pharmacie, 
December, 1902).—The name Kimanga is given by the 
Sakalaves of Madagascar to the poisonous substance de- 
rived from Menabea venenata, Baillon. Baillon described, 
under the name Erythrophleum Couminga a leguminous 
plant, of which all parts are very toxic, and which is 
found in Ambongo of the Seychelles. The Couminga of 
the Seychelles becomes Komanga or Kominga in Mada- 
gascar. The author received some specimens of the plant 
from his correspondent in Madagascar, M. Perrier de la 
Bathie, who gives some interesting data concerning its 
growth. The specimen included some flowers, which ac- 
cording to Baillon, are unknown, and the description of 
these is therefore new. All the parts of this plant are 
poisonous, and the natives even believe that its odor is 
deadly. The bark is the portion employed as a poison 
and as a medicament, and a very small dose of it is suffi- 
cient to kill a dog of moderate size in a few minutes. 
The principal symptoms produced are vomiting, passage 
of mucus and gas and bloody stools. The bark may be 
used in very small doses as an emetic, but if the dose is 
larger the patient invariably dies. The bark is also used 
as an application to ulcerating wounds with good results. 
The natives are so afraid of its toxic effects that they 
avoid stepping on the plant when they encounter it. The 
correspondent says that he has noticed severe headaches 
to result from the mere handling of the bark. The bark 
has a bitter taste, and immediately on swallowing a very 
small particle there ensued disturbances of vision. violent 
headache, iiebetude and profuse perspiration. The Mal- 
gaches ate so superstitious about the plant that they 
never take any of it without first sacrificing a red cock, 
and after discharging their bows at the tree, take it with 
their face turned toward the East. The tree is from 20 
to 30 meters in height, glabrous throughout, with a very 
straight stem from 40 to 70 cm. in diameter, with a brown 
wormeaten bark covered with lighter yellowish spots; 
alternate bipinnate leaves, 30 cm. in length with opposite 
pinnules, alternate leaflets with short petioles, evenly or 
unevenly oval, with rounded base, shortly acuminated, 
somewhat obtuse at the apex with numerous pennated 
venues, more marked on the upper than the lower sur- 
face. The flowers remind only in color of those of Ery- 
throphlzeum Guineense, and should not be mistaken for 
them. They are hermaphrodite, disposed in long ears. 
with very short peduncles. They aré dark green in color 
at the base of the calyx and lighter at the apex, the petals 
are light green (Nile green or water green), with long 
hairs at their borders, giving them a velvety look. The 
ovary is placed on a long support and markedly hairy; 
there are ten stamens and there is no pistil, which indi- 
cates a polygamous development. The fruit is a large 
legume, with ligneous envelope of a chocolate-brown 
color, with very well marked network of fibers running 
over it. It has a long pedicle, is unevenly oblong, very 
thin at the base and rounded at the apex with a faintly 
visible tuft of hairs at the end. It contains from one to 
four seeds, placed on plush like projections, each of which 
is provided with a depression containing the seed. The 
exact distribution of this interesting plant is not known 
as yet. It is found in the Seychelle Islands, on the main- 
land of Madagascar, etc. Its uses and chemical composi- 
tion are not as yet fully determined. Everything points 
to the probability that the bark will find use in Europe in 
the treatment of heart disease. Gallois and Hardy found 


in it an alkaloid which is very similar and probably iden- 
tical with erythrophleine. Extracts made from the leaves 
and bark paralyzed the heart in frogs. This is all that 
is at present known concerning the physiological action 
and the chemical composition of this plant, but the further 
study of it has already been undertaken and will soon be 
published. 

The Danger of Using Picric Acid Solutions in 
Burns.—Manseau (Bulletin des Travaux de la Societe de 
Pharmacie de Bordeaux, L’ Union Pharmaceutique, Sep- 
tember, 1902) calls attention to the serious danger of 
using picric acid solutions on extensive skin burns for any 
length of time. The pharmacist is frequently called upon 
to treat burns in emergencies, and the author always keeps 
a I per cent. solution of picric acid ready for this purpose. 
The application of this solution gives almost instant re- 
lief for the pain of a burn. A child was frightfully scalded 
by an overturned pot of boiling water, and the author ap- 
plied about half a liter of the above mentioned solution to 
the whole extent of the burn, using aseptic cotton and 
gauze for this application. A physician was called and 
found it advisable to continue the treatment thus begun 
for several days. After 48 hours of application of pic- 
ric acid solution renewed two or three times daily, the 
patient suddenly grew weak with an elevated tempera- 
ture, with a marked redness of the skin over the area that 
had not been burned and a yellowish red urine. Picric 
acid was found in the urine in considerable quantities, and 
it was concluded that the child was absorbing too much of 
this chemical, and voiding it by the kidneys. The picric 
acid solution was then stopped by the physician, and an 
ointment of aristol was substituted. Immediately the tem- 
perature fell, the skin and the urine of the patient re- 
sumed their normal colors, and the little patient recovered 
completely. Hence there was the beginning of a picric 
acid poisoning in this case, caused by the too great absorp- 
tion of this substance through the skin. Patients who are 
treated with solutions of picric acid for burns should 
therefore be carefully watched for symptoms of poisoning. 

Gallic Acid and Cinnamic Acid in Chinese Rhubarb.— 
Gilson (Revue Pharmaceutique des Flandres, July, 1902) 
confirms the observation of Brandes, Tschirsch and Heu- 
berger, who found gallic and cinnamic acids in Chinese 
rhubarb. He finds that gallic acid occurs in Chinese rhu- 
barb in the free state and also as a compound soluble in 
water, and in a second compound insoluble in water. It 
is probable, according to the author, that the free gallic 
acid is derived from a decomposition of the two other 
compounds. He isolated cinnamic acid from Chinese rhu- 
barb, and found that it corresponded to all the tests of 
cinnamic compounds. It was soluble in boiling water, in 
alcohol, ether and benzin, and melted at 133 degrees C. 
The odor of benzoic aldehyde was given off when it was 
treated with potassium permanganate. Gilson also found 
that the so-called tannin of rhubarb is not a single body, 
but consists of three distinct crystalline substances. (1) a 
glucoside, C,,H,,O,5, which is split up into glucose and 
gallic acid, and which the author named glucogallin,; (2) 
a second glucoside, called tetrarin (C,,H,.0,.), which is 
split up into glucose, gallic acid, cinnamic acid, and a new 
substance having the odor of rhubarb called rheosmine 
which melts at 79.5 degrees C., and is an aldehyde; (3) 
a catechine ; (4) a body, which if treated by boiling with 
dilute acids, furnishes glucose and a reddish substance 
(rhotannic acid, Kubly; tannoglucoside, Tschirsch) 
which the author has as yet been unable to obtain in a pure 
state. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACY FROM A BRITISH 
VIEWPOINT. 


Some Typical Pharmacies and Pharmacists Described 
by a Member of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 


tion, held in London on February 26, Thomas Maben, 

¥.C.S., in a paper recounting his experiences in a recent 
trip to the United States, gave an interesting description of 
certain New York pharmacies and pharmacists, and mentioned 
several inventions in pharmaceutical processes or preparations 
which are typically American. He began his paper with a 
description of New York, and illustrated by means of lantern 
slides the different points of interest. Some of the things 
which impress the foreigner who sees New York for the first 
tiie from the lower bay are noted by Mr. Maben, as for in- 
stance where he describes the “lay” of the city: 

The city lies low and the land is flat, so that there are no 
such interesting views, as, for example, greet the eye when you 
catch the first glimpse of Quebec from the river. The atmo- 
sphere is clear, and if the weather be fine a good view is got 
of the sky line as you sail past. There is a comparative 


ABSENCE OF FOGS 


in New York, certainly the black fog or the pea soup variety 
which you are all so familiar with in London is entirely ab- 
sent. This is due to two causes, first, the use of anthracite 
coal, which is‘almost smokeless, and, secondly, the system of 
public heating, which consists in the distribution of steam to 
those who take advantage of it. Most of the great buildings 
in the business section of the city are heated in this way, and 
steam is paid for just as we pay for water, or possibly elec- 
tric current, and you can turn on warm air or shut it off, at 
any hour, night or day. The waste steam as it escapes 
through the chimneys of the houses has just the appearance 
of white smoke, and to a newcomer this is quite interesting. 
Twenty years ago the most prominent feature of the land- 
scape as you drew near the city was the spire of Trinity 
Church. To-day it is difficult to locate this spire, and a 
stranger unaided might never see it, hemmed in as itis by 
solid blocks of masonry, which tower far above its slender 
summit. 


NEW YORK’'S SKY SCRAPERS ARE WORLD WONDERS. 


The buildings in New York are surely entitled to be classed 
as one of the wonders of the world. Owing to the limited 
area in which the everincreasing business of this great city 
is conducted, the wholesale section occupying only a small 
portion of the city at the extreme end of the island, expan- 
sion can only take place in one direction—namely, upward. 
How far up they mean to go it is difficult to say, but already 
they have buildings over 30 stories in height, and you can 
understand that to a European these buildings look fairly 
tall in more ways than one. It is most interesting to watch 
the construction of one of these huge edifices. The frame 
work is made of steel throughout, and after all the beams and 
pillars have been bolted and securely fixed a facing of brick, 
or freestone, or granite is added, this being not for security, 
but more for appearance or comfort. The rapidity with which 
these houses are erected surpasses belief, and it is a curious 
fact that the upper part of the building may be finished and 
even occupied, while the lower part is nothing but a network 
of steel columns and girders. Then every available foot of 
ground is occupied. 


THE FLAT IRON BUILDING. 


Here, for example (showing a lantern slide), is New York’s 
very newest in the shape of buildings, the Flat Iron Building, 
which stands at the intersection of Broadway and Twenty- 
third street, close to Madison square. This building was not 
begun to be built nine months ago; now it is complete and 
occupied. 

You may be interested to hear that the erection of this 
building is said to have had a curious effect in regard to air 
currents, and a ease is at present pending in the New York 
courts, one man suing the owners of the building for a large 
sum ss compensation for the blowing in of his windows, 
Which has happened several times since the building was 
erected. Then the street passengers are knocked about in all 
Sorts of rude and unkindly fashions, so that it appears as if 
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the Flat Iron Building may not be an unmixed blessing to 
the locality. 

When you go to New York your first duty should be to seek 
out a member of the Drug Trade Club, and if you are as 
fortunate as I was you will be entertained there every day 
and meet men whose names are familiar in pharmacy circles 
over all tbe world. This club meets right at the top of one 
of the huge buildings, some of which you saw in an earlier 
view. In this club you will meet every one in New York 
pharmacy worth meeting, and prominent among these you 
are certain to find Mr. Mayo and Mr. Keenan, of the AMERICAN 
Drvaeist, to both of whom I am much indebted for a large 
part of the information contained in this paper; Geo. J. Sea- 
bury, S. W. Fairchild, Colonel E. W. Fitch and many others 
1 might name. 


THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY IN NEW YORK. 


What impresses a foreigner after he has obtained a surface 
acquaintance with the conditions of pharmacy in the metrop- 
clis of the United States is the apparent lack of a central 
authority. The practice of pharmacy is regulated by law 
throughout the State of New York through a board composed 
of 15 members, and this board is divided into three parts, or 
branches, each of which exercises autonomous functions in 
its district. In the Middle and Western sections the members 
are elected by vote of all the registered pharmacists in the 
respective districts, while in the Eastern, or New York City 
section, the franchise is restricted to the members of certain 
organizations, who are registered pharmacists. One would 
naturally think that the Board of Pharmacy in each district 
would be looked to as a source of authority in all matters 
affecting pharmacy in the district in question, but such is not 
the case. One who is thoroughly familiar with pharmaceutical 
affairs in New York City has kindly furnished me with the 
following statement: ‘“ With a population of upward of 1,800 
registered pharmacists, the larger movements in pharmacy 
are directed by organizations or societies representing, per- 











View from the Flat Iron Building, Looking North. 
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haps, 50 per cent. of this number, if the membership of the 
New York College of Pharmacy be inciuded. Prior to the 
organization of the Manhattan Pharmaceutical Association in 
1899, the old City of New York (Manhattan Borough) pos- 
sessed no business organization of pharmacists in which phar- 
macists of all nationalities were eligible to membership. ‘The 
German Apothecaries’ Society was the most influential or- 
ganization in the city, but its membership was restricted to 
pharmacists of German birth or parentage. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the society is a most important factor in pharinacy 
in the City of New York. Of course, the great preponderance 
of German pharmacists in the city has something to do with 
this. The Germans practically monopolize the practice of 
pharmacy in New York, though, curious to say, some of the 
most prosperous establishments are conducted by English- 
men and Scotchmen, and many of the most important con- 
tributors to the literature of pharmacy in the United States 
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CASWELL, MASSEY & CO. 

The firm of Caswell. Massey & Co., of New York City and 
Newport, R. L, operate six pharmacies, three in New York and 
three in Newport. The business is a very old one, having 
been established in Newport in 1780. John R. Caswell, the 
senior member of the firm, is a native of Newport, having 
served a regular apprenticeship to the drug business in that 
city with his brother, Philip, who took him into partnership 
when he established his first branch in New York under the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in 1859. This was the first of Caswell, 
Massey & Co.’s stores in New York City. The firm then bore 
the title Caswell, Mack & Co., which was shortly afterward 
changed to Caswell, Hazard & Co., a name which was retained 
until the dissolution of the firm in 1876, when John R. Caswell 
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Exterior of Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Pharmacy at 1122 Lroadway, from the Fifth Avenue Side. 


are of English or Scotch birth. The pharmaceutical press is 
free from German influence, the editors of the principal jour- 
nals being either native American or of Seotch or English 
birth or descent. The services of English chemists are in de- 
mand, and Englishmen are to be found at the head of the 
chemical laboratories of some of the leading wholesale 
chemists.”’ 

Let me now draw your attention to a few of the prominent 
New York pharmacies and pharmacists, regarding some of 
whom I am able to give you authentic and interesting particu- 
lars. The view now on the screen is such as you would see lovk- 
ing north from the windows of the Flat Iron Building. The 
large white building on the left is the Fifth Avenue Hotel: 
directly in front is the monument erected to the memory of 
Major General Worth, of the United States Army. who fought 
in the Civil War; immediately to the right of this runs the 
famous Fifth avenue, a street of palaces, and still further to 
the right is seen a portion of Madison square. The street 
running diagonally across the picture is Broadway. and on it 
you will see electric cars. As a rule in America, as in most 
of the cities in Great Britain, the overhead wires are em- 


formed a partnership with William M. Massey, who had heen 
manager of the store for six vears. and the name of the firm 
became Caswell, Massey & Co., which has been the style of 
the firm ever since. After the dissolution of the firm, Caswell, 
Massey & Co. opened a pharmacy under the Hoffman House 
on the next corner from the Fifth Avenue Hotel; and when 
the Hoffman House was torn down to be rebuilt in 1882 the 
pharmacy was moved across the street into thé Townsend 
Building. then occupied by the Worth House, a well-known 
hotel in those days. These premises were occupied until May, 
1896, when the firm moved to their present location on the 
other side of Broadway at the junction of that thoroughfare 
and Fifth avenue, where they occupy the ground floor of the 
building formerly tenanted by the New York Yacht Club, on a 
site that is probably the most commanding, as it perhays is 
the most expensive, in New York City. 

The suecess of the firm under the able and conservative 
management of the principals was constant and rapid. While 
branches were established at 578 Fifth avenue and 355 Colum- 
bus avenue, the Madison square branch at the intersection of 
sroadway and Fifth avenue remained the principal esta)lish- 











menut under the direct supervision of Mr. Massey, Mr. Caswell 
assuming the direction of the branch at 578 Fifth avenue and 
Henry H. Butler, one of- the partners, taking charge of the 
Columbus avenue branch. 

William M. Massey has been connected with the firm since 
1871, and is a well-known figure in New York life, in social as 
well as in pharmaceutical circles. His introduction to the 
drug business came about in Montreal shortly after his father, 
the Rey. Samuel Massey, moved there with his family from 
Cheshire, England, in 1854. Mr. Massey was apprenticed to 
the old established firm of Lyman, Savage & Co., pharma- 
cists, Montreal, and served seven years, studying chemistry 
meanwhile at McGill College. After completing his appren- 
ticeship he engaged in business for himself at 28 Sparks 
street, Ottawa, but being ambitious and having a yearning 
for a wider field of endeavor, he moved to New York. This 
was in 1869, after seven years’ experience as a proprietor. In 
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has been very active, having been president, vice-president 
and secretary at various times, and the British Schools and 
Universities Club, of which he is a director, than from his con- 
nection with the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York 
and other local pharmaceutical organizations. He is probably 
one of the oldest members of the college, and has always 
taken a lively interest in its welfare. He maintained very 
close: personal relations with the late Dr. Charles Rice, and 
they were warm friends, besides being closely associated in 
the work of the college, tov they served together on the Board 
of Curators of the New York College of Pharmacy for several 
years. Mr. Massey’s services to the college are well known 
to all who are familiar with the history of its affairs. He in- 
troduced business methods, and did much to shape the exec- 
utive policy of the institution on business lines at a time when 
the nanagement of the college was rather loose. He has, per- 
haps, a larger acquaintance among the graduates of the col- 




















General View of Caswell, Massey & Co.'s Establishment at 1122 Broadway, New York. 


reviewing the career of Mr. Massey one cannot fail to remark 
the fact that the principal events in his life seem to occur in 
Septenary cycles. 

Mr. Massey has always taken a keen interest in athletics 
and sports, and before leaving Canada, at the time of the visit 
of ihe Prince of Wales to America, he was selected as one 
of the 20 gentlemen who were chosen from the whole of 
Canada to compete in a contest in the national game of la- 
crosse, for the entertainment of the royal visitor, against 20 
Indians selected from the different tribes, in which the Cana- 
dians were the victors. Having served in the volunteer serv- 
ice in Canada as a member of the Third Regiment, it was 
natural, upon taking up his residence in New York, that he 
Should be attracted to the interests and affairs of the National 
Guard of his adopted country, and so he joined New York’s 
crack military organization, the Seventh Regiment, and served 
With distinction for seven years. He is less known to phar- 
macy from this connection, and his membership in such social 
clubs as the New York Club, the Union League Club and 
sritish societies, like the St. George’s Society, in which he 





lege than many of his former associates on the Board of 
Trustees, for besides being vice-president, he was for several 
years chairman of the Committee on Commencement Exer- 
cises. and took a prominent part in these functions. On his 
resignation from the office of vice-president of the college, Dr. 
William Jay Schieffelin was clected to succeed him. Mr. Mas- 
sey has always been distinguished as a conscientious worker, 
and his appointment on a committee carried with it the assur- 
ance that so far as he at least was concerned no effort would 
be spared to accomplish the full object and purpose of the 
committee. When the retail druggists of New York decided 
to organize themselves into an association for the promotion 
and protection of their business and legislative interests they 
found no stauncher supporter than Mr. Massey. His name 
was signed to a call issued by a committee, and at a meeting 
in the College of Pharmacy on Saturday, February 4, 1899, 
when the Manhattan Pharmaceutical Association was organ- 
ized, Mr. Massey presided over the temporary organization, 
and afterward served as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and was instrumental up to a recent date in shaping the 
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policies of the association. The increasing pressure of busi- 
ness interests, coupled with a desire for rest and relief from 
college, club and association work, has of late led him to re- 
linguish his active connection with many of the institutions 
in which he was formerly so conspicuous. 

Caswell, Massey & Co. are one of the few remaining old, 
conservative firms which give tone to pharmacy in New York. 
Although surrounded by cutters, proprietary articles cannot 
be purchased in any of their stores under the established price, 
and it need hardly be said that the firm resolutely decline to 
engage in the sale of liquors, or any of the questionable side 
lines which have been added to the stock in trade of many 
otherwise respectable pharmacies within recent years. Of 
course, it is impossible, toc, for habitués to purchase mor- 
phine, chloral or any other narcotic drugs at retail in any of 
their establishments. The firm have a reputation as first- 


class prescription pharmacists, and they are known besides 
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operation the dreams of those who have predicted the ultimate 
separation of the trade in general articles of merchandise, 
proprietary medicines and toilet articles from the more purely 
professional occupation of prescription compounding and 
analytical work, which is believed by a not inconsiderable 
number to be the ultimate metier of the educated, scientific 
pharmacist. 

It was in 1881, just nine years after he had graduated from 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, where he had the great 
advantage of pursuing his pharmaceutical studies under such 
masters as Procter, Parrish and Maisch, that Horatio N. 
Fraser opened his first pharmacy in the basement of the 
building at 208 Fifth avenue, and made his appeal for the 
patronage of the physicians in the vicinity. Mr. Fraser was 
born in Providence, R. I., but received his early education in 
Davenport, Iowa, where he removed with his parents at an 
early age. Shortly after graduating from the Davenport High 














View in the Prescription Department of Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Establishment at 1122 Broadway. 


as a high class importing house, handling many specialties of 
foreign manufacture, which are purchased abroad for exclu- 
sive sale by the firm. The firm: have a large wholesale con- 
nection for the sale of their celebrated colognes, toilet spe- 
cialties, etc., which they manufacture on a large scale in the 
laboratory connected with their Fifth avenue store. The firm 
employ about a hundred people, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge among the trade that they pay their clerks and 
assistants higher salaries than obtain in similar establish- 
ments in New York or elsewhere, one result of which is that 
the clerks are not constantly changing: on the contrary, sev- 
eral have been in the service of the firm for periods of 25 and 
30 years. 

NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The pharmacies of Fraser & Co., at 262 Fifth avenue, New 
York, and 28 Washington street, Chicago, are unique of their 
kind in the United States, for they are purely prescription 
pharmacies and are representative of the few retail drug 
establishments in the United States which realize in their 
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School he returned to Providence, and after spending some 
time in preparation for the entrance examination for Brown 
University, his plans were changed, and he was apprenticed 
to the drug business, engaging with W. B. Blanding, at that 
time one of the foremost and most respected pharmacists in 
New England. ‘When his term of apprenticeship ended he 
continued his studies and soon after matriculated at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy. Immediately after obtaining 
his diploma he went to Chicago and became connected with 
the firm of E. H. Sargent & Co., then, as now, the’leading firm 
of retailers in the West. After a brief experience in the 
Western metropolis he moved East and entered the employ- 
ment of the firm of Caswell, Hazard & Co., the members of 
which were Roland N. Hazard, John Hazard and Herbert 
Hazard, Mr. Caswell having severed his connection with the 
firm some years before to establish the independent concern 
of Caswell, Massey & Co. In 1878, while he was a clerk in 
the employment of this firm, Dr. Robert M. Fuller, of New 
York, conceived the idea of putting up medicines in tablet 
form, and as an evidence of the esteem in which Mr. Fraser 
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From the painting by Thomas Waterman Wood, P.N.A. 
HORATIO N. FRASER. 


was then held, it may be stated that it was to Mr. Fraser 
that Dr. Fuller turned for advice and aid in the development 
of his idea regarding the administration of medicines in tablet 
form. Dr. Fuller had experimented with a number of drugs, 
alkaloids and tinctures to prove that trituration prepared a 
drug better for absorption, and that the tablet as suggested 
by him was the best and most convenient shape in which 
such triturations could be dispensed. Mr. Fraser gives Dr. 
Fuller all the credit for the medical and pharmaceutical de- 
velopment of the idea. Mr. Fraser assisted him in the mechan- 
ical part of the work, and put the method into practical opera- 
tion. After vainly endeayoring to get his employer, Mr. 
Hazard, interested in the development of Dr. Fuller’s idea, 
Mr. Fraser decided to branch out into business for himself 
and start the manufacture of tablets by the Fuller process 
in connection with tke conduct of a retail pharmacy. Leaving 
Caswell, Hazard & Co. on July 21, 1881, he engaged in busi- 
ness by opening the pharmacy at 208 Fifth avenue, as already 
mentioned, and with a plant consisting of a mortar and pestle 
and 20 hard rubber molds he commenced the manufacture of 
tablet triturates, besides making a bid for such prescription 
business as might come his way. The working force of the 
store consisted of Mr. Fraser and a porter, the latter being 
still in the employment of the firm. 

For the first three years after making this venture he faced 
numerous difficulties, and confesses to some despairful experi- 
ences, as at one period when the receipts for the day amounted 
to but $1.40. But he never lost courage or abandoned hope, 
and after battling for a while with adverse circumstances 
the tide turned; physicians began to send patients with their 
prescriptions, and an almost exclusively prescription business 
was gradually developed, though a considerable trade was 
also carried on in physicians’ supplies, etc., side by side with 
the development of the tablet triturate industry. 

The premises at 208 Fifth avenue were soon found in- 
adequate for the accommodation of the growing business, and 
after a few years the entire building at 262 Fifth avenue was 
leased and the retail business was moved there. Besides pre- 
scription compounding proper, which calls for the services of 
nine licensed pharmacists, an extensive and profitable depart- 
ment of analytical and bacteriological examination is con- 
ducted. This department is under the direction of Dr. J. 
Bergen Ogden, formerly Professor of Physiological Chemistry 
at Harvard University. The average monthly receipts from 
this department alone amount to $1,500, while the income 
from all departments of the retail pharmacy amounted last 
year to $85,000; the receipts of the Chicago branch for the 
same period amounting to $50,000. The store is unique, orig- 
inal and complete—a prescription work shop, with all counters 
and work open to inspection; no fancy goods, no perfumes, 
no confectionery, no soda water, no trade sundries, but every- 
thing in the way of medicines and sick room comforts that a 
physician wants. It has long enjoyed the patronage of the 
best physicians and families in the City of New York, and 
because of the character of the business established by the 
quality of the services rendered to its patrons is doubtless the 
most profitable retail drug store in the United States. The 
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remarkable development of Mr. Fraser’s enterprises during 
the brief period of 20 years is ample testimony of his great 
business ability. 

In 1888 the increased demand for tablet triturates made it 
necessary to branch out, and in this year the Fraser Tablet 
Triturate Mfg. Company were incorporated and a small fac- 
tory started in Fortieth street, New York. The business stead- 
ily grew, and 12 months had scarcely passed before larger 
quarters were sought in Abingdon square. Still more com- 
modious quarters were later leased in Vandewater street, and, 
the business constantly expanding, in 1895 a tract of land was 
purchased at Eighteenth street and Eighth avenue, Brook- 
lyn, for the erection of a manufacturing establishment and 
laboratories. Constant growth in various directions has neces- 
sitated the erection of new factory buildings on this site until 
the structures devoted to laboratory work proper and the bot- 
tling, packing and shipping of the numerous preparations 
manufactured by the firm now cover nearly 30 city lots. 

The firm were first incorporated in 1888 with a capital 
stock of $20,000. The last incorporation of the firm made 
necessary by their growth and development in the directions 
indicated was in 1901, when the several interests of Fraser 
& Co. and the Fraser Tablet Triturate Mfg. Company were 
taken over by the Fraser Tablet Company. The capital stock 
of the latest incorporation amounts to $1,500,000, divided into 
15,000 shares of the par value of $100 a share. 

Mr. Fraser, the president and manager of the company, is 
of Scotch descent, though his forbears for several generations 
have lived on American soil, his father being a native Ameri- 
can and his mother a Canadian from Nova Scotia. He ex- 
hibits many of the characteristic qualities of his Scottish 
ancestry. Besides being gifted with unusual executive ability 
and possessing all the attributes of a hardheaded business 
man, Mr. Fraser is, withal, a connoisseur in art and literature, 
and has served with distinction as a member of the Art Com- 
mittee of New York’s famous literary and art club, the Lotos 
Club, which is known in all quarters of the globe where civil- 
ized men do congregate from its Saturday evening functions, 
when men of eminence in various walks of life—statesmen, 
famous authors, artists, etc., are the honored guests, and the 
evening is spent in speechmaking, story telling and the ex- 
change of reminiscences. He is now chairman of the House 
Committee and the Committee on Finance of the Lotos Club, 
and is a member of the Art Committee of the Union League 














Exterior of Fraser & Co.'s New York Pharmacy at 262 Fifth Avenue, 
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a lot which consisted of 2,250,000 of 14-grain hypodermic tal)- 
lets of morphine. The quantity of morphine sulphate involved 
in this operation was considerably more than three-fourths ot 
a hundredweight, while 14 gallons of 99 per cent. alcohol were 
required for moistening purposes. 

The credit for the introduction of the idea of compressing 
drugs into tablet form belongs to an Englishman, Mr. Brocke 
don, who as far back as 1844 took out a patent for the com 
pression of powdered drugs and chemicals into a solid mass 

oh ieee 1 sia without the use of gum or other adhesive material. In May 
tae ok wad mses ' of that year the editor of the Pharmaceutical Journel referred 
1 F ; to specimens of bicarbonate of potash compressed by this 
method. The compressed pill did not catch on in this country, 

but in America.Jacob Dunton, of Philadelphia, took up the 

idea with enthusiasm. Following him John Wyeth & Brother, 

of Philadelphia, and Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, developed 

the business still further, and in the early seventies it was in 

full swing. Some years later Wyeth’s tablets were introduced 





Section of the Prescription Department in Fraser & Co.'s Pharmacy, 
262 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


lub. Some of the other societies and clubs with which he is 
connected are the Montauk Club, Brooklyn; the Aldine Club, 
the Chemists’ Club, the New England Society, the Historical 
Society, the Geographical Society, the Microscopical Society. 
the Chamber of Commerce, the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
Manhattan Pharmaceutical Association and the New York 
College of Pharmacy. Of his services to the last named in- 
stitution the record is writ large in the history of the college. 
He was its treasurer for a number of years and has been 
active in committee work. 

The picture of Mr. Fraser on the screen is from a painting 
by Thomas Waterman Wood, P.N.A., in the possession of the 
Lotos Club, New York. Mr. Wood painted the portrait in oil 
under commission from the Lotos Club, where the picture now 
hangs. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF TABLETS. 


Before I go further let me refer briefly to the manufacture > 
of tablet triturates and compressed tablets. The preparation Exterior of Fraser & Co.'s Chicago Branch Establishment. 





into this country as a novelty, and now the sale of tablets 
almost rivals that of pills. In the preparation of tablets the 
powders are first milled, then granulated by suitable means, 
and last of all compressed. 

When in America recently I had the pleasure of seeing a 
whole flat of compressing machines, some of which were capa- 
ble of compressing 500,000 tablets per day. In this view 
(lantern slide) you see three powerful machines, each of which 
compresses at once four tablets of the large lozenge variety, 
and the three have a capacity of 500,000 tablets daily. Here 
is a photographic representation of 40 machines, having a 
apacity of from 35,000 to 500,000 tablets daily, and here are 
half a dozen having a combined capacity of 2,000,000 tablets 
a day, each machine beiag capable of compressing 1,000 pounds 
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View in the Pathological Laboratory of Fraser & Co., 262 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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of the first named is exceedingly simple. The active ingredi- 
ent, which may be a tincture, or a fluid extract, or a powder, is 
very carefully triturated with finely powdered sugar of milk, 
containing a small preportion of some material to give it slight- 
ly cohesive power. Alcohol or some other liquid is now 
sprayed on the powdered mass, and, this having been mixed 
to a plastic condition, is filled by means of a spatula into molds 
of the required capacity. The mold is usually a hard rubber 
plate perforated with holes. The mass is filled into these and 
presently they are pushed out by means of another plate, 
which is faced with pegs exactly corresponding to the holes. 
If aleohol be employed the evaporation is quite rapid and the 
tablets can be handled in a very short space of tim. In ;ass- 
ing through one laboratory I saw a number of girls en: wed 
on one batch of material. This batch happened to be part of Interior of Fraser & Co.'s Chicago Branch. 
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Section of Interior of Fraser & Co.'s Chicago Branch. —Front Part of 
the Establishment. 


of material into tablet form per day. This view shows one 
of the rooms devoted to coating tablets, the pans being similar 
to those used by confectioners, and here you have the result 
of one day’s work, the boxes and barrels containing many 
millions of finished tablets. 

While I am showing these slides let me also throw on the 
screen a couple of views of modern pill machinery. The ca- 
pacity of these machines is very great, some hundreds of 
thousands being turned, out daily, and after being seasoned 
they are coated either with gelatin or sugar. 

A few years ago gelatin coating was accomplished by im- 
paling the pills on needles and dipping them into a solution of 
velatin. This practice, which may still be in vogue in some 
places, resulted in a small pin hole being left in the coating, 
which permitted of evaporation and oxidation, and consequent 
deterioration of the pills. The method of coating shown on 
the screen is very simple. The pills are arranged in rows on 
a long perforated hollow metal bar, to one end of which is 
attached a flexible tube. The air having been exhausted, the 
pills are held firmly in position on the perforations in the tube. 
The bar is *uen inverted over the gelatin bath, carefully low- 
ered till the half of the pill has been immersed in the solution. 
It is then placed on the top of the machine and slowly travels 
along and back to the operator, a current of air meantime 
drying the gelatin. The process is repeated with the other 
half of the pill, and before it comes back to the operator a 
second time it is quite dry and completely covered with a thin. 
uniform, perfectly soluble coating of gelatin 


J. MILHAU’S SON. 


The pharmacy of J. Milhau’s Son, at 188 Broadway, New 
York, occupies one of the oldest locations in the city, certainly 
the oldest of any on Broadway, with the exception of two 
churches of colonial times—namely, Trinity and St. Paul’s. 
Edward TL. Milhau succeeded to the business of his father, 
John Milhau, 19 years after entering his father’s store in 
1850, and retained active supervision over its affairs until 
quite recently, when his health gave way and he was obliged 
to withdraw to some extent from active participation in its 
conduct. Mr. Milhau is a graduate of the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York, and has been, in turn, trustee 
and secretary of the college, as well as a member of the New 
York Board of Pharmacy. During the Civil War he served 
as private in the Seventh Regiment, National Guard, of the 
State of New York. Although he has never assumed the title, 
Mr. Milhau is a French viscount, the Vicomte de Milhau. 

Mr. Milhau has heen a member of the American Pharma- 
centical Association since 1858, and recollects well helping, 
when he was still a school boy, to make copies of the letters 
which his father was sending out at that time to further the 
passage of the law introduced into Congress by the American 
Pharmaceutical: Association for the prohibition of the, impor- 
tation of spurious, adulterated, damaged or inferior drugs and 
gnlenicals, the maintenance of which is one of the principal 
objects for which the A. Ph. A. was formed. This law was 
passed in the face of bitter and persistent opposition. The 
drugs complained of and authenticated analyses thereof were 
produced in evidence of the necessity of the proposed law, 
and although the names of those who handled the drugs as 
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consignees or dealers were never divulged in the proceedings, 
yet the parties concerned threatened John Milhau, through 
their lawyers, with suits at law for the resulting damage to 
their business and interference with trade. 

The firm does a large prescription trade, being frequented 
by the business men of the vicinity, who make their homes 
in the upper reaches of the city and the outlying suburbs of 
Long Island and New Jersey, who frequently prefer to have 
their prescriptions compounded at a metropolitan establish- 
ment. 


THE AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN 


The most prominent feature of American pharmacy to the 
outsider is undoubtedly the soda fountain. That institution is 
practically all pervasive in the United States, and the term 
“drug store” means to 99 out of every 100 persons in the 
first instance simply a place where they can get iced soda 
drinks. Even in Canada the fountain is quite a common 
sight, although there the climatic conditiens are not so favor- 
able. In Toronto, for example, one of the most successful 
pharmacists, G. A. Bingham, makes quite a feature of the 
fountain trade. On entering his store the fountain is situated 
on the left, and further forward on the same side is the dis- 
pensing counter. To the right are placed «a number of small 
marble topped tables, at which customers can sit and enjoy 
their soda. Right at the back of the store, through an orna- 
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mental archway, is a palin garden. where in the summer days 
a delightfully cool and refreshing siesta may be enjoyed. 

Nearly every chemist in the States has a fountain and 
looks to it to pay his rent, and by maintaining the standard 
of his drinks he draws new customers to his store. So far as 
my observation went, comparatively few druggists dealt in 
liquor or wines, but most of them were busy till far on in 
the night, 11 p.m. and later, handing over drinks and cigars. 
Whether pharmacy in America is to drift further and fur- 
ther into this line of business, it is difficult to say, and the 
discussion of such a question need not be taken up here. 
Although a few fountains have been set up by chemists in 
London and some of the large cities, it is not at all likely that 
the dispensing of iced drinks will ever become general in this 
country in connection with the drug trade, and if this fore 
cast be true the best friends of pharmacy will not be sorry. 
At the same time there is nothing about a well conducted 
fountain trade that is in the least degree calculated to shock 
even the most fastidious taste, and I am assured by those 
who have set up the fountain that their best class of custom- 
ers became regular patrons, and not a single customer was 
ever lost. The average cost of the drinks works out at 3 
shillings per 100, and at 8 pence, or even 2 pence. per glass. 
you can see that if there be any trade to speak of there should 
be a good profit on the transaction. 

While the drug store in the city is confined mainly to foun 
tains, cigars and drug sundries, the trade in the country dis 
tricts is very different. In the villages the drug store is also 
usually the stationery shop, where Christmas cards. books, ete., 
are to be had, or sometimes wall paper, paints and oils, toys 
or hardware. 
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Queries and Answers 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Phosphoric Acid and Iron Hypophosphite.— 
B. D. T. asks how he should proceed to compound the 
subjoined prescription so as to make a clear solution. The 
prescription reads: 

ie pe ee ee ek mn 

Arsenous acid 

Quinine sulph 

Acid. phosphoric dil........... 

Syrup ferri hypophos. ...........--ceececesevcceces 3V 


He has been unable to avoid getting a cloudy prepara- 
tion, no matter what manipulation he employed. “I 
boiled the diluted phosphoric acid in the hope of convert- 
ing it into a higher phosphoric acid, but this was of no 
avail.” 

In the absence of information regarding the ingred- 
ients or composition of the syrup of iron hypophosphite 
used in this mixture it is difficult to say anything very defi- 
nite regarding either the nature or the cause of the precipi- 
tation complained of. It is, however, probably due to the 
nature of the phosphoric acid employed, and if a solution 
of metaphosphoric acid be substituted for the official 
orthophosphoric acid, the trouble may be avoided. The 
National Formulary gives a formula for the preparation 
of diluted metaphosphoric acid under Formula No.7, p. 3. 


Tincture of Guaiac Not Precipitated by Glyc- 
erin. — F. & B. submit the annexed prescription for 
comment: 

Tinct. guaiac............+..0. eases ois eee 

doen te: a RRR: Gay ate ees re thse ees | 
Sig.—Gargle. 


Our correspondents say that as put up by them the 


mixture presented a cloudy appearance. It was returned 
to them by the prescriber, who insisted that the solution 
should be of a transparent red color. They have tried to 
compound the prescription to produce a clear solution of 
the kind desired, and have used different specimens of 
tincture of guaiac, but without success. They now ask 
us to say whether the mixture should be “cloudy or 
clear.” 

Tincture of guaiac of the official strength forms a 
clear transparent solution of a beautiful red color with 
glycerin of standard quality. Our correspondents have 
evidently proceeded on the theory that the tincture of 
guaiac was at fault, but a little reflection will show that 
the precipitation or cloudiness is more likely to be due to 
the quality of the glycerin. Glycerin on long standing with 
accompanying exposure to the air absorbs moisture, but 
this is an exceptionally charitable way of accounting for 
the trouble in the present instance. We would counsel 
our correspondents to look to their glycerin and ascertain 
how far it falls below the requirements of the United 
States Pharmacopceia. We have seen samples of glycerin 
heavily adulterated with glucose and others considerably 
diluted with water. 


“ Official” Preparations.— P. asks us if prepara- 
tions of the National Formulary and the United States 
Dispensatory are considered official preparations. He also 
asks if tinctures and syrups made from the fluid extracts 
according to the formulas of manufacturing pharmacists 
represent official preparations. 

According to the accepted meaning of the term offi- 
cial as applied to drugs and chemicals only substances 
recognized in the United States Pharmacopeeia are offi- 
cial. The preparations of the National Formulary are 
sometimes referred to as “ semi-official” preparations. 


According to this interpretation all substances described 
in the United States Dispensatory and not recognized in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia or the official pharma- 
copeeias of other countries are non-official. 

Under a strict interpretation of the pharmacopeeial 
requirements tinctures and syrups made by any proc- 
esses other than those prescribed by the Pharmacopceia 
cannot be regarded as official preparations. 


Massage Cream.—J. C. S. asks us to publish a 
formula for a face massage, cerate or ointment as used 
by barbers. 

We are not familiar with the preparation used by 
barbers, but an excellent massage cream, skin food, or 
wrinkle eradicator, whichever name it may be deemed 
best to label it, may be made according to some such for- 
mula as the following, which is borrowed from an article 
by A. E. Hiss in Merck’s Report: 

Purified hydrous wool fat 

Purified anhydrous lard. 

Glycerin 

Rose water 

Lard oil, pure 

Oil rose geranium mle 

_Mix the wool fat and lard, and gradually incorporate the 
mixed glycerin and rose water; when well mixed, add the oil 
of rose geranium. The lard oil is only to be added in case the 
mixture is deemed too thick. 


The hydrous wool fat may be any good article going 
by the name of lanum, lanolin or adeps lane. The anhy- 
drous lard means any of the brands of purified lard which 
are now obtainable from firms who make a specialty of 
such goods for the drug trade; this article is much bet- 
ter in every respect than that obtained from meat-market 
men. 

This preparation is really an excellent skin-food and 
wrinkle eradicator, and may be advertised as such and as 
a bust developer, and is better than the majority of the 
preparations on the market offered for the purpose. If 
rubbed into the skin at night it will be thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by morning. The directions for use as a skin- 
food are to rub it thoroughly and plentifully into the skin 
at night, rubbing or massaging for from two to five min- 
utes each time. 


Preserving Horseradish.— H. H. J. writes: “I 
would like to know why it is that my preparation of horse- 
radish spoils, and if I can do anything to prevent it. It 
is prepared with go per cent. white wine vinegar, and put 
up in six-ounce bottles. We use the following to seal the 
bottles : 

White glue i 5XXxij 

Precipitated chalk 

Zine oxide 

EO MMOL ss ou Kins anis 6 wiv ou nik erst asin aiseto meee 58s 

Glycerin 


“ After being kept in the bottles for about two weeks 
the horseradish begins to turn yellow and lose its 
strength.”’ 

The pungent principle of horseradish is a very deli- 
cate body, and considerable precaution is necessary to re- 
tain it unimpaired in a bottled preparation of the, grated 
root. An important detail in the preparation of a bot- 
tled horseradish is the scalding of the vinegar. If this is 
overlooked decomposition is apt to set in very quickly. 
Then, of course, the requisite manipulation of the root 
from the time it is grated to its admixture with the fresh- 
ly scalded vinegar and its subsequent bottling should be 
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conducted with the utmost dispatch, since every moment’s 
unnecessary exposure to the air makes for decomposition 
or conversion of the volatile constituent of the horseradish 
to which it owes its pungency. 

We think the formula used by our correspondent for 
a bottle capping material is needlessly complicated, and 
the amount of precipitated chalk and zinc oxide might be 
reduced with advantage or omitted entirely. Why zinc 
carbonate and zinc oxide should be used together in one 
formula is not apparent to us. 


Book on Flavoring Extracts.—C. L. writes: 
* You would oblige me very much if you would give me 
the name of the best book on the manufacture of flavor- 
ing extracts on a large scale, and where it is procurable.” 

The only single work dealing with the manufacture 
of flavoring extracts that we are acquainted with is the 
book entitled “ Monograph on Flavoring Extracts with 
Essences, Syrups and Colorings ; Also Formulas for Their 
Preparation,” by Joseph Harrop, Ph.G., which is pub- 
lished by Harrop & Co., Columbus, Ohio. The manufac- 
ture of flavoring extracts is also described in the various 
books of druggists’ formulas. 


Neostyle Ink.—C. V. E.—We are unable to place 
a formula for an ink of the character of that used with 
mimeograph and neostyle copying machines. We should 
say, however, from a superficial examination of the ink 
that it has a quick drying oil for a basis, probably boiled 
linseed oil, and an ink resembling the kind named might 
be made by imparting the requisite color to any good dry- 
ing oil. Having selected an aniline dye of the required 
tint first dissolve it in a small quantity of alcohol and then 
rub it up with a little castor oil to a thin paste, finally add- 
ing an equal amount of good boiled linseed oil to complete 
the ink. 


Colorless Liquid Cement.— F. S.—The most use- 
ful transparent china cements have isinglass as a basis, 
the following being a typical formula: 


Teinglass, RUSSIAN, CUt. <0. 6. 2... 20d cence es eee co's 3i 
MAN RE ais ec osc casas ei oc aslo fa )9) ca eee apse 3ij 


Put the isinglass and water in a gallipot or evaporat- 
ing dish and stir with a pestle or horn spatula until the 
isinglass absorbs the whole of the water. Now place the 
gallipot or evaporating dish in a saucepan of water and 
apply heat sufficient to melt the isinglass. After solution 
is effected add 


Met I MM 8 Sere Ne naga 3i 
Mix intimately and keep in well stoppered bottles. If 


the cement should harden in the container it may be liqui- 
fied again by placing the bottle in hot water for a time. 


Gold Paint.—F. S.—The following is accounted a 
satisfactory preparation : 


BST GHAO IOV MIED 24 6 0.55 oi occ oo ie teeaucl de 4 olnldie Wines nieve 3ij 
er BE ens A MING cece corner src 3ij 
RUPE UGE guia foc aialei as oi gorse crouse eeieneleleie's ) omraisia vi Bij 
MMSE OETAE AIRS ace foo etd shoo 91s 0) 0 owl Vis ede seas ie eae 3iv 


This it will be seen provides for a single bottle prep- 
aration, but it is a good plan to keep the powder in one 
bottle and the medium in another and only mix when re- 
quired for use. 





BAKING POWDER. 


Boditsrig] WOAPIOMNUGS 5.i5-c. 55:0 55s 6s Slee a sie 50s e a oo clere 3xvi 
AAR SENN oc 455 was isle anes Siete eis Su dais s sae eels 5xiv 
Magnesium carbonate........... Mein abide Per cuie sie are 5vi 
DV Sat IREN es hac Wis a Av p15 Wie sis io elds Dietn chars hdia sab SIR 5xij 
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Conducted by U. G. Manning, ° 
The Department Editor will be pleased to criticise advertisements, 
suggest improvements, and answer all questions coming 
within the scope of this department. 


THEY FALL SHORT. 


HERE are hundreds of druggists throughout the 

country who do good advertising and who are fairly 

persistent that do not and will not get noticeable returns 
because they do not do enough of it. 

One grain of quinine won’t break up a fever. The 
quinine is all right, but the dose is not. It would pay a 
good many druggists to divide their advertising appro- 
priation by the number of people in their district and then 
scan the result. They might find they were spending a 
cent or two a year advertising to each family. A prac- 
tical illustration of the smallness of their effort when thus 
considered might reveal the necessity of doing more. 

This is the sticking point in the advertising career of 
most advertisers. 

The failure to spend enough is always due to consider- 
ing advertising an expense rather than an investment. If 
held an expense, and a man figures on how much he can 
afford to spend, he is sure to spend less than he should. I 
do not know that there is nay cure for this evil. I have 
found it hard to change the attitude of people in this re- 
gard. Advertising seems expense to them, and expense it 
stays, unless by some fortunate experience in getting large 
results from a small investment their eyes are opened. 

I have a good many times stated that 2% per cent. of 
the gross sales was about the right amount to spend for 
advertising. 

This is in reality the minimum amount, no one who 
has a_ store that is worth advertising can afford to spend 
less. Many can profitably spend more. Those who fai! 
to grasp the principle back of this or who doubt that the 
principle exists are going to deny themselves business 
they could as well have. 

es SF 
CRITICISM AND ‘COMMENT. 


A SAN DOMINGO READER. 


Ledo. Benjamin Maldonado, San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic, a reader of the Spanish edition of 
the AMERICAN Druccist, sends one of his circulars to 
this department. 

This circular embodies a general announcement to 
the public of the opening of the pharmacy, and also in- 
cludes brief advertisements for a line of specialties. It 
is in the form of a four-page folder, and on the first page 
bears a blank line upon which is written the name of the 
person to whom the circular is addressed. 

While this announcement is formal in tone, and the 
reference to the special preparations is almost too brief to 
be effective, it is better than the average production of this 
character. 

If Mr. Maldonado will follow up his circular with 
others in which his specialties are somewhat more ade- 
quately exploited, he will, I am sure, reap the reward that 
follows good advertising the world over. 
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NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENT. 

Settle’s Phafmacy, Yukon, Okla., sends some single 
sheet circulars» that have been used for the mailing list 
and also used as a supplement to the weekly newspaper. 
The circulars have the appearance of being hastily con- 
structed, but as they contain ads on seasonable subjects, 
quote prices, etc., they should produce some results. 

This firm seems to go into premium and gift schemes 
to quite an extent. It would be interesting to know 
whether it pays. Asa rule, when total cost and ultimate 
results are considered, straight advertising is apt to pay 
best. 

An opinion is asked as to the circulars. The January 
one is the best ; more time was, I think, spent in its prep- 


aration. 
ss Ss & 


A PIG IN A POKE, 


P. B. Knapp & Sons, Hudson and King streets, New 
York, recently reached the point in their history where 
half a million new prescriptions had been dispensed. They 
made use of the occasion by issuing a 16-page and cover 
pamphlet bearing the rather odd title of “A Pig in a 
Poke, and Other Stories.” 

The book is a trifle unusual in several respects, and 
affords material for comment of various kinds—mostly 
favorable, but there is too much of it to be properly dis- 
cussed here. It is quite sure to get a reading, and the 
general impression will be favorable, though I think too 
much has been conceded as to the probability and fre- 
quency of mistakes in compounding. 

A couple of pages will give a good idea of the style 
throughout. 

TO OUR PATRONS. 

medicine is essential to 
our success. If doubts arise, inform us. Some- 
times—not often—we are in the wrong. But 
whether right or wrong, it is your privilege, “on 
suspicion.” to have the prescription dispensed 
again without charge, no matter how trifling may 
be the supposed defect. 

Our clerks must be courteous. 

You must be satisfied. 


Your confidence in our 


A PIG IN A POKE., 
Prescription patronage goes by faith. You 
know your druggist personally, or you size him up 


in some general way as a good man—and assume 
the rest. 

Is it not so? 

Is there any other way? 


What do yon know about a prescription, or about 
the methods that should he employed to insure it 
against error in compounding? 

Hlow can yon tell whether or not vour druggist 
employs adequate safeguards in his work? 

What are safeguards? 

It is our wish. in this announcement, to throw 
light upon this subject in a general way. 


es © of 


some 


FROM OVER THE HERRING POND. 


The following from a recent issue of the London 
Chemist and Druggist shows that the advertising spirit 
of a somewhat Barnumesque order crops out at times 
among our English cousins: 

Are the Uses of Advertisement. 


Burglars have been perambulating at dead of night among 
the shops of Cardiff recently, and among the places visited 
was the establishment of Mr. Evan D. Edwards, chemist and 
druggist, of ST Ponteanna street. It was found that the 
front door of Mr. Edwards's shop was deeply marked with a 
jemmy, and it is thought the burglar had really effected an 
entrance, but was disturbed. Mr. Edwards has not been 
advantage of the scare. 
as possible after 


Sweet 


slow to take 
bill was issued 


as soon the occurrence: 
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street. Chemist’s establishment 
who broke into the establish- 
ment of Evan TD. Edwards (late Steve Jones), chemist, 87 
Pontcanna street, on Sunday evening, evidently knew that 
only the purest quality of drugs and chemicals are kept on 
the premises. While his ideas of honesty may not be in ac- 
cordance with the approved dictums of society. his sound 
judgment cannot for a moment be called into question. Come 
in thousands and see the jemmy marks, but above all. come 
and prove for yourselves that my prices are the lowest, con- 
sistent with the highest quality of material employed. Patent 
medicines at store prices. Physicians’ prescriptions accurately 
dispensed. Note the address, etc.” 

This is the spirit that triumphs over adversity, 
case brought the reward intended. 


es Se 


“Burglary in Poutcanna 
broken into! The gentleman 





and in this 


SOME CURRENT ADVERTISING. 
The group of ads reproduced are taken from recent 
issues of newspapers. They are reduced to one-half their 
original size. 
No.. 1 is a good ad. 
slightly improved, it contains effective 


should yield some immediate results. 


While the wording might be 
material and 


be a trifle 











No. 2 will do at a pinch. It would probably 
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CITY DRUG STORE, 


GEO. G. STROTT 


SANDWICH, ILLINOIS, 
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remedy was displayed—* guaranteed to cure colds in 24 
hours.” Price should have been added. 

No. 3 attempts too much in too little space. There 
would be more probability of the ad paying were this, or 
more, space used for one of the subjects. 

No. 4 has, I think, been so displayed as to give 
opposite impression to that intended. I fail to 
purpose of the ad unless intended as a “ jolly” for the 
doctors. But the prominent lines are “ Patent Medi- 
cines ’ and the signature. Most of those who’ see the ad, 
including the physicians, will more than likely not read 
it through, but take it to be an ad for patent medicines. 


just the 
see the 


No. 5 has a rather ineffective heading. Where one 
goes into this kind of business it is better to appeal to the 
gamble in people than to their generosity. ‘ Get this 


$350 Piano Free” would land more of them. 


W. A. Dozier, proprietor of a drug store in Hattiesburg. 
Miss., received an order the other day for ‘‘ Balsome Se Pevy 


which he interpreted as balsam of copaiba 


and Spiritual 90,” 
and sweet spirit of nitre, to the satisfaction of his customer 














EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES AT BEIRUT. 


By G. BIE RAVNDAL, 
United States Consul, Beirut. 


T osstia are in Beirut, which is a distributing center for 


Syria, some 30 bona fide drug stores and pharmacies, and, 


the vatue of the drugs imported annually at, this point 
exceeds $200,000. Germany, among countries exporting drugs 
to Syria, stands first on the list; France comes next, then 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland and Belgium. Germany leads 
especially in the matter of fluid extracts, alkaloids and salts. 
German quinine is almost exclusively sold here; from England 
we get Epsom salts. France leads in specialties—that is, 
preparations bearing the name of the maker or patentee. 
English furnishes Burroughs, Wellcome & Co.’s tabloids, How- 
ard’s quinine and chloroform. Vaccine comes from Switzer- 
land, while Italy furnishes sulphur and capsules. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES AND GLASSWARE. 


Druggists’ sundries are brought from England, Germany 
and France. Germany knows how to sell cheap, and conse- 
quently gets the lion’s share of the trade. Glassware, bottles 
and jars come from Germany, also drug store fixtures, al- 
though the latter are also made here in Syria. 


A GREAT OPENING FOR SODA FOUNTAINS. 


There is not a single soda fountain in this dry and thirsty 
land, where the people are forever drinking soft drinks. I 
believe a soda water establishment would make money here 
from the start, although the people perhaps would not think 
of going to a pharmacy for drinks. As Dr. Walter Booth 
Adams, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the 
Syrian Protestant College, aptly said to me: “* Pharmacists in 
this country do not run hardware stores, nov soft drink sa- 
loons; in our school of pharmacy we discourage these ideas and 
preach the vocation as a profession, not a trade. In Syrian 
pharmacies they sell medicines and compound prescriptions.”’* 

Patent medicines are not in high favor as vet; French prep- 
arations cover the field. 

Struve & Co., in Haifa, manufacture carmel and other 
brands of pure olive oil soap, while Pear’s comes from Eng- 


“James S. Patch, B.S., who is professor of chemistry and has 
charge of the chemical department in the Syrian Protestant College, is 
a son of Prof. Edgar L. Patch, of Boston, founder of the FE. L. Patch 
Company, who is well known to many pharmacists of the United States. 





land, Cuticura from the United States; medicated soaps from 
England, Germany and France find a limited market in Syria. 
AN EXCELLENT MARKET FOR PERFUMES 

France sends quantities of perfumes. They are mostly 
sold in grocery and dry goods stores. Perfumery is popular 
in the Levant, especially if it contains musk. The German 
drug store in Beirut makes money in face powder; people 
want something of this kind that will stick, that is white and 
that smells good. 

Surgical appliances, thermometers (centigrade), trusses, sus- 
pensories, feeding cups, nursing bottles, ete., are ordered from 
Ingland, France and Germany. ‘ 
AMERIVAN PROFESSORS INTRODUCE AMERICAN FOOD PRODUCTS, 

Photographic supplies are obtained from England and 
I'rance. As to alimentary products, it is to be noted that 
the American professors of medicine at the Syrian Protestant 
College, who are also in charge of the Gerinan Hospital in 
Beirut (Johanniter), have introduced Horlick’s Malted Milk 
(imported from London) and Mellin’s Food. Nestle’s Food 
(Switzerland), Liebig’s Beef Extract (Germany), Faliere’s 
Phosphatine (France) and Somatose (Germany) are also sold 
in Syria in growing quantities. 

Toilet and bathroom articles are not kept in drug stores. 
Sponges are exported from Syria. i 

A GOOD OPENING FOR PAINTS AND COLORS. 

-aints, oils, varnishes and colors are sold in the hardware 
shops; the quality is poor. England commands the market in 
these lines. Zine is used, not lead. Linseed oil, also produced 
in Syria, is brought from Liverpool (Canadian origin), the 
residue being sold there as oil cake. For these articles the 
United States has a fair opening in Syria, which should not be 
ignored. 

PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. 

American pharmaceutical products are not known in Syria, 
except Fellow’s Syrup, Cuticura Soap, Allcock’s Plasters and 
Malted Milk. which products sell well here. Upjohn’s Pills 
have been tried, but did not meet with great sale. The phy- 
sicians prefer to order their own compounds to having to 
suit their medication te preparations already made up. 

Syria’s indigenous drugs e2r- scammony, liquorice, galls, 
sesame, linseed, bitter almonds, turpentine, anise, fennel, 
colocynth, castor oi] beans, madder, elaterium, tragacanth, 
soapwort root, etc. Locally ere made vafious tinctures, mix- 
tures and powders. 
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Chemicals excluded by customs laws from Turkey comprise 
picrie acid, nitric acid, potassium nitrate, potassium chromate, 
* cocaine, sulphonal, extract of cannabis indica, et al. 


A PROSPEROUS DRUG STORE. 


A well established pharmacy in Beirut has invested in 
its business some $15,000 to $20,000, and employs six or seven 
clerks. The proprietor must be a graduate of some school 














Exterior of Murad Baroody’s Pharmacy in Beirut, Syria. 


of pharmacy, but his clerks are mere apprentices, and have 
not studied pharmacy, except in the school of experience. 
They are paid from $10 to $30 a month. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN GOODS. 


The Syrian Protestant College (American) has trebled the 
size of its chemical laboratory this fall, and is about to open 
in it a “ model pharmacy,” in which pharmacy students will 
receive their practical work and instruction. Any article 
there exhibited will be brought prominently to the attention of 
the peoples of the Levant through the students who come 
here from all parts of Turkey, Greece, Egypt, the Sudan and 
Persia. The college will be glad to introduce American goods, 
and I would suggest that the AMERICAN DRUGGIST be sent 
regularly to its address, and also that American wholesale 
dealers forward samples without stint. The enrollment is 
now 617 students, and it is growing. It has five departments— 
to wit.: Medicine, pharmacy, commerce, arts and archeology. 
Forty-five professors and instructors are engaged in teaching 
at this university, the largest American institution of learning 
outside of the United States; 28 of them are native Americans 
and graduates of American colleges. There are 14 commo- 
dious buildings and a campus of about 50 acres. The English 
language is the principal medium of instruction. 

The American products in these parts have to contend with 
various obstacles, as distance, lack of direct steamship facili- 
ties, terms of payment and the absence of American commer- 
cial travelers. But these difficulties are not prohibitive. 
American drugs, chemicals and druggists’ sundries are largely 
used in the American Mission Hospitals at Tripoli, Syria and 
at Junieh, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 





Transvaal Imports. 


The following statement of quantity and value of goods im- 
ported into the Transvaal for the ten months ending October 
31, 1902. compared with the corresponding period ending 
October 31, 1901, is taken from the British and Colonial Drug- 
gist: 
Ten months ending Ten months ending 


Articles October 31,1902. October 31, 1901. 


of interest to the trade. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Acetic acid and vinegar, gallons. 16,237 3,128 8,794 1,759 
Apothecary ware: 
Chemical and toilet articles... ....... he 50,242 
Cyanide of potassium, pounds. 4, 134,623 194,684 138,381 ,334 
DEE. Si ccacs seosicbcube | epeeand Se sspekes 353 
Sulphuric acid, pounds........ 70,894 735 8 §=©19,662 327 
i A ER, 6's cons note ebb hs kp kee 543 
SS Re OS “Sa 31,558 1,074 20,583 747 
— waters, dozens......... 16,864 3,459 5,971 1,246 
Is: 
TE ON, 6s stc 00s es 00 7,768 2,300 6,525 1,265 
TON, EIOD . 50 ov os o500:0 4,774 1,047 2,430 405 
ee SF ee 63,584 9,185 5,010 845 
Photographic ee em es Se RES swspane 60555 
Sheep dip, gallons.............. 781 792 2,052 447 
Soap, perfumed and toilet, pounds 168. 900 14,879 73,685 6,012 


Spirits, perfumed, gallons Sekos es 5,819 15,206 1,773 3,942 
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PHARMACY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


N a paper read at the annual meeting of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of the South West (France) on May 12, 1902, M. 
Hippolyte Marcailhou-Dayméric gave an interesting his- 

torical study of pharmacy in Asiatic Turkey. Dividing his 
paper into two parts, he first considered 


THE ANCIENT PERIOD. 


For a long time the Orient has been designated as the real 
cradle of pharmacy, but as a matter of fact this science did 
not exist in the East in ancient times, it being at that time 
intimately allied to medicine. In these blessed and fertile 
countries the earth produced aromatic and medicinal plants, 
resins, perfumes and balsams, of which man knew enough to 
take advantage. Refreshing and emollient, calming and laxa- 
tive infusions were made from the juices of the plants, and 
by mixing them with the fats of animals, ointments were 
manufactured, which served both for the toilet and the treat- 
ment of the sick. 

But the use of all these remedies was based upon mysticism 
and empiricism, and the interference of the priests in the 
treatment of disease shows how much importance was given 
to the Divine origin of medicinal substances. Jehovah sent 
the disease, and he also sent the means of delivery; prayer was 
the best means of cure. Hence, the beginnings of pharmacol- 
ogy among the Oriental nations, particularly among the He- 
brews, were very simple, and the number of drugs employed 
during the centuries that preceded the Christian era was 
small. 

When Emperor Hadrian, in the Second Century, A. D., ex- 
pelled the Jews from Jerusalem after numerous massacres, 
these exiles fled to join their brethren of Chaldea, Babylonia 
and Assyria. Here, thanks to a quiet life, removed from the 
noises of war, the Oriental Jews established schools and de- 






























































Interior of Murad Baroody’s Pharmacy in Beirut, Syria. 


voted themselves to the study of science and to the publica- 
tion of commentaries on the Bible—the Misna, the Lesser 
Talmud, the Gemara, ete. 

It is very probable that the famous school of Dzchondiza- 
bur, established in Khoudistan in the Fifth Century by a 
heretical sect of exiled Nestorians, had a noteworthy influence 
on the art of healing in Asiatic Turkey. It was from the 
Dzchondizabur school that physicians came to Bagdad to in- 
spire a taste for science among the Arabs, and the Arabs did 
not fail to imitate them. 

We do not possess any definite data regarding the history 
of pharmacy in these countries from the end of the Middle 
Ages to the second half of the Nineteenth Century. 
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THE MODERN PERIOD. 


Pharmacy in the Ottoman Empire was free to all who 
cared to exercise it until 1861, but in view of the numerous 
accidents and deaths which occurred as the result of the 
ignorance of empirics and quacks, the Counsel of Civil Med- 
ical Affairs asked the Imperial Medical School in Constanti- 
nople to formulate regulations for the admission of persons to 
the practice of medicine and pharmacy—regulations which 
were afterward approved by Imperial Decrees. The decree 
which concerns the practice of pharmacy is dated the seventh 
day of Djemazi-ul-Ahir—i. e., November 17-29, 1862—and ap- 
plies to the entire Ottoman Empire. 

The first article provides that every applicant who de- 
sires to establish himself in any part of the Ottoman Empire 
as pharmacist is required to obtain a diploma of Master in 
Pharmacy at the Imperial School of Medicine in Constanti- 
nople, or in a European university; and in addition, must 
secure permission to establish a pharmacy from the said 
medicai school. The second article provides that those who 
do not hold a diploma from the Imperial School of Medicine 
in Constantinople shall pass an oral examination (colloquium). 








Street Scene in Beirut, Syria. 


A few months ago the diploma of pharmacist of the first class 
conferred by the Mixed Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy 
of Beyrut also was recognized as authority to practice phar- 
macy. 

For about a year and a half the question of founding a 
school of pharmacy at Damascus has been under considera- 
tion. This school will be established by the Turkish Govern- 


ment, but the teaching force will be largely drawn from ~° 


France, as has already been done successfully in Beyrut. We 
may mention, too, the American Faculty of Medicine in Bey- 
rut, which also confers the diploma of pharmacist after two 
years of study, without requiring any experience in the prac- 
tice of pharmacy, a fact that sufficiently well indicates the 
value of this school. This diploma is not recognized by the 
Ottoman Government. Such are the resources of Asiatic Tur- 
key for the education of young pharmacists. 


THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY. 


The Turkish Government has established municipal drug 
stores under the supervision of a competent pharmacist in 
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every town, where resides an akaimakam, or a mutassarif (vice- 
governor), or a vali (governor). The expenses of this estab- 
lishment and the prescriptions for the poor of the municipality 
are certified and passed upon by the city physician. These 
stores also sell drugs at retail to the public. 

A wholesale druggist has no right to dispense a prescrip- 
tion, unless he possesses the diploma of a pharmacist. The 
authorities are not strict in enforcing the pharmacy law, and 
on payment of certain sums periodically (bakshish), they toler- 
ate the sale of all sorts of drugs, indigenous or exotic, but 
often dangerous, in the “‘ drug shops,” and particularly in the 
bazaars or akhtares, to the great detriment of the licensed 
pharmacists. 

Pharmacists are required to keep the originals of prescrip- 
tions for a few months, but are allowed to give copies thereof, 
not without assuring themselves first that the recipient is a 
well-known inhabitant of the town. 

As a rule, the pharmacies have an adjoining room in which 
patients may consult the physician attached to the establish- 
ment. In the larger cities the pharmacists have, as annexes 
to their business, either a drug shop or a bazaar, where they 
sell a variety of articles, such as soaps, eyeglasses, brushes, 
cigars, rugs, brooms, objects of art, chemicals, etc. In some 
instances, in order to increase their revenue, they also add a 
factory for the manufacture of sparkling mineral waters, or 
even a bar, where they sell various liquors. 

For this reason the public consideration and esteem which 
are usually given to men of science are considerably dimin- 
ished in the case of pharmacists in Asiatic Turkey. Add to 
this the lack of severity in the inspection of pharmacies, the 
agglomeration of drug stores in certain quarters of the large 
cities, the existence of pharmacies and drug shops maintained 
by the municipalities, selling drugs to the public; the disas- 
trous competition which some pharmacists exercise against 
each other, and one can form an idea of what the pharma- 
ceutical profession must suffer in these countries. 

Turkey in Asia, although containing a population three 
times larger than that of Europe, has only 248 pharmacies 
and 86 drug shops. Constantinople alone contains as many. 
The number of pharmacies would be fairly distributed over 
the territory if the physicians would not keep their own dis- 
pensaries in which they put up prescriptions, and if the “ drug 
sellers” would not dispense prescriptions illegally under the 
protection of the officials. 

In the following table we give the names of the cities of 
Asiatic Turkey with over 40,000 inhabitants, and the num- 
ber of drug shops and pharmacies in each. This table shows 
clearly that the cities of Asia Minor and Syria, particularly 
those of the coast of the Mediterranean, are those in which 
we find the greatest number of druggists and pharmacists. 
We were unable to obtain any information as regards the 
number of pharmacists in the various cities of Turkish Arabia, 
which demonstrates once more how difficult it is to obtain 
data from foreign correspondents, even from consular officers. 
It is true that in these countries the Mahometan population 
prefers to, have recourse to the art of the native druggists 
rather than to the Turkish or Arab pharmacists (taleb adoua— 
sage of medicines). They are superstitious in the extreme, 
and prefer their own Arab remedies to all others. 

In concluding this study, we may say that Asiatic Turkey, 
in spite of the restricted number of pharmacies, as compared 
to the population, offers nothing enviable to the pharmacist, 
especially in the large cities. In general, it may be said that, 
owing to the negligence and indolence of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the pharmacists are far from being prosperous, and 
the only way to help them would be by enforcing rigidly the 
existing regulations, without tolerating any system of official 
bribery, by the suppression of patented articles and the more 
equable, distribution of pharmacies throughout the territory: 
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Phar- “ Drug- 
Cities. Population. Region. macies. shops. 
ME GC b.a tev can wees es a eS i oS eee 5 1 
ME 3 aoe be eae ere Asia Minor....... 2 1 
PDMS 5.6: ots. esyecacm 6 CC! A eee Cd ee 6 1 
SE sex cvckn nee pe ® eee SManopotainia ‘anpiete 5 2 
MIU fi \o'0. ce View een POL ae eee a Sa eee 14 6 
a per oe Ee ee ve ae 6 + 
Ro va ct awes 200,000... cece Een 10 2 
TOS. v0. 50.040 + elvis CO) ae fo ene 2 ? 
PUCMORTRUD i.0.0 s-0'« vas ae , See MPENOHAD 60660 0:60 3 2 
PROGCIOMR (405063 v5.0 8 ee PANEER iio <a 5:4 540-0 ? 2 
TN a wy 4-0 he, 4 0h SEDO. 605 cea ASE AIOE 6 6 6 c:6'0 2 2 
Jerusalem ......... BO OO «6.604405 ae 5 : 
ED ne 6 000 4.0.0 008 Dn és sie were Asia Minor....... 4 2 
ROUEN bias eho aes GIR. -DEINOP 60.6.0. 0,0 0 4 ? 
OS eee CO, ere ? 3 
pO” Pee ee ee PA ely ts050 6:06.40 2 ? 
Menamah OO a ee 1 ? 
WME) 3535s 074.0 «Scie a's Pi, | ror 2 3 
PEO did. Ao oleracea ata tre i AGiG MANOF. . c's 5. 3 5 
NS a ae 250,000 Asia Minor....... 27 21 
Trebizonda 2,00 Sid MMOP. 62. oss 7 4 
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Pharmacy Regulations in Manila. 


February prints the following 


The 
synopsis of the Iceal ordinance pertaining to the practice of 
pharmacy in Manila, as framed by the United States Philip- 


Alumni Report for 


pine Commission. It is explained that the Health Board of 
Manila acts in the capacity of an examining board and decides 
whether or not an applicant is qualified for registration. The 
fee for examination is $2, with an additional fee of $5 for 
registration. Before opening a sture it is necessary to procure 
nu license therefor. The application for this license must be 
accompanied by: 

ia) The owner’s certificate of registration from the Board 
of Health, or, in case the owner is not registered, the certifi- 
cate of the rigistered pharmacist who is to be in charge of the 
pharmacy. 

(b) A plan of the rooms in which the business is to be con- 
clucted. 

ic) A list of employees, specifying the particular work in 
which each is to engage. 

Special certificates and licenses are issued to Chinese drug- 
xists, Which can be obtained only by presenting a certificate of 
«<ompetency from the Chinese consul. These special licenses 
permit the sale of drugs to Chinese only. On recommendation 
of the Board of Health, special licenses may also be issued for 
the business of selling at retail paints, acids and chemicals 
which are used in the arts. Registration is not necessary to 
procure such a license. 

Sections 6, 7 and 8 of the ordinance clearly outline the 
methods of conducting business legally, and are as follows: 

Sec. 6. A sign shall be displayed outside the entrance to 
every pharmacy, inscribed: ** Pharmacy of ——— (licentiate).” 
In case the owner of said pharmacy is not himself a registered 
pharmacist, the sign shall bear the further inscription: 
(Name) -——— Registered Pharmacist.” The license shall be 
displayed in a conspicuous place in said pharmacy. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of every owner or proprietor of 
a pharmacy: 

(a) To provide a seal, stamp or printed label containing the 
inscription required in Sec. 6, and to affix the same to every 
prescription, bottle, box or other package containing medicine 
sold in said pharmacy, with the name of the prescribing phy- 
sician in case of prescriptions. 

(b) To distinctly mark every prescription, bottle, box or 
other package containing any dangerous drug, with the word 
** Poison.” 

(c) To provide a cabinet in which shall be kept all violent 
poisons, and to cause said cabinet to be locked when not in 
use. 

(d) To file all prescriptions, when filled, in a book kept for 
that purpose. 

(e) To keep a book in which shall be recorded all sales of 
poisons, stating the date of sale, the name and address of the 
purchaser, the name and quality of the poison sold, and the 
purpose for which it is represented to have been purchased. 
The above books shall be open at all times to the inspection 
of the Board of Health, the Superintendent of Pelice, and 
other authorized officials. 

Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any registered pharmacist, 
or the owner of any pharmacy: 

(a) To prescribe medicine for the sick, unless he is also a 
registered physician. 

(b) To sell drugs or medicines without a prescription from 
a registered physician, except medicines or drugs for common 
domestic use, not containing poisons. 

(c) To fill any prescription containing a dangerous quantity 
of poison, without first consulting the prescribing physician 
and verifying the same.” 

Pharmacists are held responsible for the quality of the 
drugs and medicine they dispense, excepting those sold in 
original packages. According to the law, any drug or chemi- 
.cal is held to be adulterated if it differs in quality or purity 
from the standard laid down in the United States Pharma- 
coporia. 





Trade at Santiago de Cuba. 


Consul R. E. Holaday sends from Santiago de Cuba, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1903, tables showing the imports and exports at that 
port for the quarter ended December 31, 1902. The Consul 
adds: 

The imports from the United States for the month of Oc- 
tober are probably considerably in excess of a fair average, as 
large importations of railroad cars and material for use in the 
construction of the Cuba Central Railroad, and also mining 
machinery for use in the copper mines at El Cobre, were re- 
.ceived during that month. November and December may be 
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considered as furnishing a much fairer average for compari- 
son as to general trade importations. 

The principal articles exported during the three months 
were: Iron ore, $97,866.50; old metal, $70,949.47; cocoa, $66,- 
$73.57; lumber, $43,531.77, and sugar, $38,758.45; $4,814.85 
cents’ worth of wax was also exported. During the same pe- 
riod the imports from the leading countries amounted in value 
to $633,250 from the United States, $221,401 from Spain, $191,- 
791 from England, $49,667 from Colombia, $35,465 from India, 
$41,889 from Nova Scotia, $53,931 from France and $70,442 
from Germany. 








Our Trade with India Unsatisfactory. 


The two sections of the world in which exports from the 


United States do not make satisfactory growth are South 
America and India. The United States imports large and 


constantly growing quantities of the products of the countries 
in question, but makes no perceptible gain in its exports to 
those parts of the world. the imports into the United States 
from South America have grown from $90,006,144 in 1890 to 

5,700 i 1902, while the exports to South America from 
the United States in. 1890 were $38,752,648, and in 1902, $38,- 
043,617. I'rom the British East Indies (which includes India, 
the Malayan Peninsula, Ceylon, ete.) the imports into the 
United States were, in 1890, $20,804,319, and in 1902, $48,- 
421,218; while the exports from the United States to the Brit- 
ish East Indies were, in 1890, $4,655,979, and in 1902, $4,621,- 
876. 

These facts, especially with reference ‘to the trade of the 
United States with British India, are set forth in a statement 
just published by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, entitled 
“Commercial India in 1902." The absence of growth in our 
exports to British India is the more strongly marked because 
of the fact that importations into India are steadily increasing, 
having. doubled since 1864 and grown from $166,000,000 to 
$264,000,000 since 1880. Prominent among the articles forming 
the imports of British India are provisions, clothing, copper, 
paper, instruments and apparatus, chemicals, salts and spirits, 
of all of which the United States is a large producer and con- 
stantly increasing her exports. Less than 2 per cent. of the 
importations of British India in 1902 was from the United 
States. Of the $4,500,000 worth cf exports from the United 
States to British India in 1902, mineral oil was the largest 
item, amounting to $1,437,696; next in order were cotton cloths, 
$569,293; machinery, $480,286; pipes and fittings, $215,340: 
chemicals, drugs, and dyes, $103,215; instruments and ap- 
paratus for scientific purposes, $155,328, and clocks and 
watches, $93,535. 


Our Commercial Relations With Porto Rico. 


The development of commercial relations between Porto 
Rico and the United States since the transfer of that island 
to the control of this country has been phenomenal. The peo- 
ple of Porto Rico now find a market in the United States for 
tive times as much of their products as they did in 1897, the 
year preceding that trapsfer, and the people of the United 
States find a market in Porto Rico for more than five times as 
much of their products as in 1897. Some figures just compiled 
by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics covering the commerce 
between the United States and Porto Rico in the calendar 
year 1902 and compared with the figures of preceding years 
fully sustain this assertion. They show that the value of mer- 
chandise shipped from Porto Rico to the United States in 1902 
was $9,634,176, against $1,948,251 in 1897; and that the value 
of merchandise shipped from the United States to Porto Rico 
in 1902 was $12,195,297, against $2,023,751 in 1897. 

The principal articles for which Porto Rico finds a market 
in the United States are sugar, tobacco, coffee, fruits, manu- 
factures of straw, hides and skins, and distilled spirits. The 
principal articles for which the United States finds a market 
in Porto Rico are rice, cotton cloths, manufactures of iron and 
steel, provisions, breadstuffs, manufectures of wood, boots 
and shoes, spirits, tobacco, refined sugar, cars and carriages, 
paper, chemicals, and coal; the articles named in each case 
being in the order of their relative value in the commerce pass 
ing in each direction, respectively. 





There are no regulations in British North Borneo as regards 
drug stores, and, 2s a matter of fact, there are no such stores 
in the colony. All drugs, except “patent” medicines, whic!) 
ean be bought in any ordinary store, are dispensed by Gov- 
ernment or estate hospitals. 

















MISS NINA C, PIPER, MISS JEAN GORDON, MISS CHARLOTTE E. STIMSON, 


President of the Woman's Pharmaceutical Vice-president Woman's Pharmaceutical Secretary and treasurer Woman's I’harma- 
Association. Association. ceutical Association. 


The Woman’s Pharmaceutical Association. 





Organization Effected and Officers Elected—Those Who Are Interested in the Movement for .the Advancement 
of Women Pharmacists—Aims of the Founders—Chicago Women the Pioneers. 





which has its headquarters in Chicago, is receiving such likely to prove highly interesting. Among those who have 
warm support on every hand that it seems certain to expressed their good wishes to the members «f the club and 
prove a lasting success. Several meetings have been held. have offered to address them are Prof. Osear Oldberg and 
Two of these were preliminary, but the third was marked Albert E. Ebert. 
by formal organization and the election of officers. At present There are about 35 women in Chicago who are interested, 
all the members live in Chicago. The officers elected at the actively, in the practice of pharmacy or in work which is al- 
organization meeting ure as follows: lied to it. Tbis number takes in all in chemical work or who 
Presiden(t—Miss Nina C. Piper. ! are employed by the Pure Food Commission. Of these 27 
Vice-Presidents—Miss Julia Runkel, Miss Jean Gordon. have joined the club, and the chances are that all will become 
Secretary and treasurer—Miss Charlotte Stimson. members before long. Among thoSe who are members the 
Committee on Membership—Misses Mary Walker, Amanda following names might be mentioned: Miss Olive Pierce, Miss 
W. Stahl, Olive Pierce. Nina C. Piper, Miss Charlotte Stimson, Miss Amanda W. 
Meetings are to take place once a month hereafter, on the Stahl, Miss Mary Walker, Mrs. Marie Blahnik, Mrs. Bell, 
first Thursday, and at every other meeting an address will Miss Sadie Shaffer, Miss Julia Runkel, Miss Jean Gordon. 
be delivered. Veteran druggists and educators have shown There are only five women in the city wh» control stores. 
The first idea of the founders of the as- 
sociation was to have it of a social nature, 
but their plans expanded. It is their inten- 
tion now to help women pharmacists as 
much as possible in their work and to main- 
tain a high grade of workers. It is not un- 
likely that a bureau of information will be 
established at the St. Louis Fair, and that 
the movement may spread to other States. 
It is too early as yet to tell just what will be 
done. The meetings will take place in the 
parlors of the Northwestern University 
building, at Lake and Dearborn streets. 
One of the benefits which the members 
will derive from the association will be in- 
struction in the commercial aspects of drug 
work. Much of this instruction will be 
given by the women who own stores. There 
will also be addresses by well known drug: 
gists on the same subject. The formation 
of the organization recalls the Woman’s 
Pharmaceutical Association of  Lllinois, 
which had a notable exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, where a model pharmacy was fitted up 
by them. The exhibit was awarded a gold 
medal. The word “ Illinois’? was omitted 
from the name, so that there would be no 
need for change in case the association 
should become national. As already inti- 
MRS. MARIE BLAHNIK. mated, such action may be expected when MISS SADIE SHAFFER, 
harter member of the Woman's Pharma- the local body becomes strongly estab Charter member of the Woman's Pharma 
ceutical Association. lished. ceutical Association 


T*. newly formed Woman’s Pharmaceutical Association, such interest in the new organizaticn that the addresses are 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT INVESTIGATION. 


Methyl Alcohol Found in Tinctures—Druggists to Be 
Prosecuted—Who Prompted the Phenacetin Inquiry ? 
—Sidney Faber Interviewed. 


The Department of Health is continuing its investiga- 
tions to discover adulterations and substitutions practiced by 
druggists. The latest inquiry has been directed against the im- 
proper use of wood alcohol, and the official report of Chemist 
Deghuee is given herewith. The phenacetin flurry seems to 
have blown over, but members of the trade are still at a loss 
to understand why the Department should be so zealous all 
of a sudden in rounding up druggists. 

The Department’s recent investigation was an inquiry into 
the alleged use of methyl or wood alcoho! in the preparation 
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and it is stated that three fluid ounces have caused fatal poi- 
soning.” 


METHYL ALCOHOL CAUSES BLINDNESS, 


Dr. Deghuee then cites an instance as reported by Dr. de 
Schweinitz, in which blindness has been caused by external 
application alone, the pathway of entrance being the lungs and 
the cutaneous surface of the hands and forearms. Dr. 
Deghuee also cites Dr. Reid Hunt, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who records a number of experiments made to determine 
the toxicity of methyl alcohol, and concludes as follows: 
“These experiments on the physiological action of methyl 
alcohol and its fate in the body show conclusively that, how- 
ever pure the preparation may be, it is totally unfit for use as 
a substitute for grain alcohol in any preparation which is to 
be taken internally, and especially in preparations which are 
to be taken for any length of time. This was the conclusion 
drawn by pharmacologists years ago-from Pohl’s work, and 
the sad results which have recently followed the consumption 








of tinctures in place of ethyl alcohol as required by the 
United States Pharmacopeia. The official report made by Dr. 
Deghuee, the Department chemist, follows: 


REPORT OF DR. DEGHUEE. 


Methyl alcohol is 2 product of the distillation of wood, and 
all commercial grades contain impurities of which the prin- 
cipal one is acetone. Of late years a purified methyl alcohol 
has been on the market. The substitution of methyl alcohol 
for the higher purified ethyl alcohol in medicinal preparations 
is a very serious menace to the public health. All authorities 
agree in the condemnation of its use, and in the assertion of 
its deleterious effects upon health. Dr. John J. Reese, in his 
work on “ Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology,” states: 
“Within the last few years a purified methyl alcohol has been 
sold. It is supposed to be nearly pure, and has been used a 
great deal, often surreptitiously, as a substitute for common 
or ethyl alcohol. Numerous instances of sudden and serious 
blindness have been traced to the use of this methyl alcohol, 
and it seems that it has a special toxic effect, different or at 
least far more virulent than the common alcohol. Less than 
half an ounce is said to have produced permanent blindness, 


View in the Laboratory of the New York Department of Health.— Commissioner Lederle at Left, Chemist Deghuee at Right of Picture. 











of preparations containing methyl alcohol show the danger 
of departing from recognized methods of pharmacy in the 
manufacture of compounds without full knowledge of the 
physiological action of the ingredients.” 


METHYL ALCOHOL IN SPIRIT OF CAMPHOR. 


A few samples of tincture of ginger and of spirit of 
camphor were collected for preliminary examination. Of the 
eight samples of tincture of ginger all had been prepared with 
ethyl alcohol as required by the Pharmacopeeia. Among the 
samples of spirit of camphor, several were found to have been 
prepared with methyl or wood alcohol. Examinations of sam- 
ples of this preparation were therefore continued. Spirit of 
camphor is a simple preparation, being merely a 10 per cent. 
solution of camphor in alcohol, and is nearly universally made 
by the retail druggist himself. It is frequently used internal- 
ly, and is a common home remedy. 

In all 215 samples were collected and examined: Of these 
175 were properly prepared with ethyl alcohol, while 40 con- 
tained methyl alcohol. In 30 of the latter methyl! alcohol had 
been used exclusively, no ethyl or grain alcohol being present. 
Ten samples contained both ethyl and methyl alcohol. Five 



















of the adulterated samples had * for external use” printed in 
small type on the label. Three, on the other hand, had printed 
directions for internal use on the labels, as follows: * Dose, 
from five drops to a- teaspoonful, first added to sugar and 
then mixed with water.’ These three samples had been pre- 
pared with methyl alcohol exclusively. The rest were labeled 
simply “ spirit of camphor.” 


THREE CASES TO BE TRIED. 


The Department of Health has begun proceedings against 
two druggists in Manhattan, and will prosecute another in 
Brooklyn. ‘These three are the ones from whose stores the 
samples were obtained, and found to be prepared with methy] 
alcohol, being labeled also with directions for internal use, as 
already stated. The two cases now pending in Special Ses- 
sions are those against Scarpelli & D’Agostino, at 2198 Third 
avenue, and Carl Kohler, at 813 Third avenue. Action has 
not yet been begun against the Brooklyn druggist, but will be 
shortly, and others against whom evidence has been procured 
may also be prosecuted. 

WHO PROMPTED THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT ? 

One day last week a representative of the AMERICAN DRUG- 
Gist called on a prominent member of the eastern branch of 
the New York State Board of Pharmacy, and in the course of 
conversation reference was made to the Board of Health’s 
activity in investigating drugs and to the possible reasons why 
the Health Department is devoting so much time and atten- 
tion to a field that is a special province of the State Board of 
Pharmacy. This member of the Board of Pharmacy said: ‘I 
will not make the positive assertion because I am not abso- 
lutely sure of my ground, but there is substantial reason to be- 
lieve that the Health Department has been ‘tipped off’ by 
none other than a member of the State Board of Pharmacy 
to carry on this investigation. He has supplied the Depart- 
ment with information, and no doubt has urged the health 
authorities on in their crusade. This was particularly true in 
the phenacetin investigation recently made by the Health 
Board. The suggestion was made to that part of the State 
Board of Pharmacy which has charge of investigating adul- 
teration and substitution, that this committee co-operate with 
the.city HealthDepartment in the latter’s drug investigations. 
The suggestion was turned down by the committee not be- 
cause of any unfriendliness toward the health officials, but 
because such investigations are an important part of the 
duties of the State Board. ‘There was no occasion for joint 
effort in tne direction indicated, and the committee thought it 
best to carry on its own work by itself. The Department of 
Health undoubtedly has ample authority to make these in- 
vestigations under the Pure Food law of the State. The same 
duties are svecially imposed on the State Board of Pharmacy 
by the act creating that body; but of the two départments, 
leaving the question of authority aside, it seems to me that in- 
vestigation of adulteration in drugs belongs more to the Phar- 
macy Board owing to the nature of the duties which that body 
is supposed to perform. Besides, the latter is concerned only 
with drugs and chemicals and with the regulation of phar- 
macy generally. The Health Department has a much wider 
field, and I think it could much better employ its time and 
energies in seeking to remedy conditions along other lines, 
leaving drug matters to the State Board of Pharmacy. The 
latter has been criticised for hounding druggists, while some 
of their neighbors (who are not druggists) are doing things in 
direct violation of the Pharmacy law. The State Board is try- 
ing to disabuse druggists of this idea, which is entirely erro- 
neous. Stores other than drug stores have been found where 
poisons are sold, for instance, without even being labeled as 
such. The Board has been and is still engaged in rounding up 
such places—a fact which I was pleased to see made the sub- 
ject of editorial commendation in the last issue of the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST. 

“ As for the Health Department’s campaign against wood 
alcohol—that is right and commendable. The State Board has 
made similar investigations. Any effort to stop adulteration 
or substitution by the use of methyl alcohol for ethyl alcohol 
where the latter is prescribed and called for should receive the 
active support of every reputable pharmacist.” 

SIDNEY FABER INTERVIEWED. 

Sidney Faber, secretary of the eastern branch of the State 
Board of Pharmacy, said, with regard to the impression in 
some quarters that the Board was not making analyses to de- 
tect substitution and adulteration, that no doubt this im- 
pression had been caused largely by a rule of the Board 
whereby no druggist is prosecuted for his first offense. When 
a druggist has been found violating the law he is warned by 
the Board not to do it again; but there is no prosecution until 
the second offense by the same party. This custom, Mr. Faber 
thought, tended to nullify the force and effect of the law. 
Under such an administration or construction of the statute, 
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it was not surprising if a druggist felt that he could violate 
the law at least once with impunty, or until he received his 
first warning. 

Mr. Faber also said that there was no antagonism between 
the State Board of Pharmacy and the Department of Health; 
that the relations between the two were most friendly; that 
the Health Department was assisting and co-operating with 
the Board of Pharmacy, and vice versa. 





BILLS IN N. Y. LEGISLATURE. 


Opposed by Pharmacists—Simpson Bill a Backward 
Step—Bostwick Measure Impracticable and Needless— 
McManus Bill Worries Manufacturers. 


Druggists have not been troubled much with legislation at 
Albany so far this session. There are, however, no less than 
four bills pending, ail of which are meeting with strong opposi- 
tion. These bills are Senate Bill No. 229, known as the soda 
water bill; McManus Bill, Assem., 348; Bostwick Bill, Assem., 
845, and Simpson Bill, Assem., 924. The latest bill is that intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Mr. Simpson, and now before the 
Committee on Public Health. It is entitled an act to amend 
the public health law and the acts amendatory thereof, in re- 
lation to pharmacy. The bill allows the sale by merchants 
of domestic remedies when sold in the original packages bear- 
ing thereon the label of a licensed pharmacist. It also allows 
merchants and dealers to sell poisons, provided that all poison- 
ous domestic remedies so sold shall be sold in the original 
packages bearing thereon the label of a licensed pharmacist. 
The present pharmacy law provides that, in places in this 
State, outside of incorporated cities and villages, not having 
therein or within three miles thereof a regularly licensed phar- 
macy or drug store, merchants and retail dealers may sell the 
ordinary non-poisonous remedies. 

This bill is looked upon as a step in the wrong direction— 
in fact, a step backward. One argument advanced against 
it is that it paves the way for a return to the old practice of 
putting up laudanum and similar articles and distributing 
them all over the State to be handed out whenever called for, 
in the original package, although any length of time may have 
elapsed before they are so sold and therefore they may have 
become stale and lack very essential properties. The policy 
of the State, in matters pertaining to pharmacy, has been 
toward a higher standard in pharmacy, the aim having been 
to secure a higher degree of education and intelligence among 
druggists and pharmacists, and to provide every possible safe- 
guard for the public. The Simpson bill is considered entirely 
out of line with these efforts and it is believed that if passed 
it would undo much of the valuable work already accom- 
plished. . 

The Bostwick bill is attracting much attention. It provides 
that all manufacturers or importers of drugs must affix to all 
packages containing same a certificate in writing indicating 
the purity, strength and genuineness of such drugs and their 
ingredients, and in cases where they are liable to deteriora- 
tion through lapse of time, the certificate must state the 
date after which they will deteriorate and after which 
they must not be sold. In all cases the certificates must 
state the date of manufacture or importation, also the 
date of the sale. It furthermore provides that any manufac- 
turer, importer, or dealer in drugs, or other persons who shall 
sell, offer or expose for sale, dispense, or give away any drug 
which shall not have affixed to its wrapper or package a cer- 
tificate as mentioned, will be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
the absence of such certificate will be deemed sufficient evi- 
dence of the guilt of such accused person. Any druggist, 
dealer or other person who shall have in his possession or offer 
for sale or sell any adulterated drug, as defined in 
the health law, or any drug not certified to as mentioned, 
will be held guilty of a misdemeanor; and it will also be 
a misdemeanor for any one to have in his possession 
after the specified time limit drugs subject to deterioration, 
or to sell the same after the time limit. The bill provides 

against substitution in the following language: ‘Any druggist 
or dealer or other person who sells a drug not demanded by the 
buyer in place of that demanded, or substitutes any drug 
not requested, for another, without the knowledge and consent 
of the buyer, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” The bill if 
passed will take effect next September. 

This pending bill has aroused a storm of protests from 
druggists. It is understood to have been introduced at the re- 
quest of medical societies, and to have their backing. A hear- 
ing was to have been held on it on March 18, but William 
Muir, of the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, requested 
a postponement on account of the Board of Pharmacy exami- 
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nati us which take place on that day. The hearing will ac- 
cordingly be held op March 25. The druggists argue that 
the proposed law is not only impracticable and impossible of 
execution, but that it is needless legislation in view of the 
State Pharmacy law already in effect. The certificate system 
would not insure purity, strength, etc., in articles subject 
to deterioration, since in many cases the articles deteriorate 
under various conditions regardless of time. In other words 
they might keep for months or years under proper and favor- 
able conditions, but on the other hand might deteriorate 
quickly on exposure to heat, air, light, etc. The provision on 
substitution is considered especially objectionable. Accord- 
ing tv the proposed law, no druggist could substitute one make 


of «a preparation for another called for, even though they 
both were made from the same official U.S.P. formula. The 


law holds the dispenser responsible for 
quality and purity of the drugs and preparations he sells, 
which is considered a much better safeguard to the public 
than the certificate system contemplated in the pending bill. 

The so-called s.da-water bill and the McManus bill, the lat- 
ter being aimed against deception in advertising patent reme- 
dies, are still pending in the Legislature. Neither of these 
measures seems to be worrying druggists very much at pres- 
ent. The McManus bill more directly concerns the manufac- 
turer and is most radical in its provisions, as noted in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN DrucGeGist. It is believed that the soda- 
water bill will not be reported from the Committee on Codes, 


present pharmacy 





Obituary. 


MAHLON K. SMITII. 


On March 4+, Mallon K. Smith, president of the Smith, 
Kline & French Company, Philadelphia, died at his home, 
3801 Chestnut street, in that city. The deceased was born in 
Salfordville, Mongomery County, Pa., on December 22, 1830. 
He learned the drug business in the store of his uncle, uecorge 
Kk. Smith, and became interested in that firm before the close 
of their business career, which occurred soon after the break- 
ing out of the war. George I. Smith & Co. were doing a very 
jarge Southern business, but they were so crippled by the war 
that they wound up their business about 1862. Mr. Smith then 
formed a partnership with George Y. Shoemaker, under the 
name of Smith & Shoemaker, and started a wholesale drug 
business in Philadelphia at 243 North Third street in 1863. 

In 1868 the firm name was changed to Mahlon K. Smith & 
Co., and a few years later, George Y. Shoemaker retiring, it 
wus again changed to Smith, Kline & Co. The business out- 
growing these premises was removed to 309-311 North Third 
street in 1878, and later the large building, 429-435 Arch street, 
Was erected especially for the still growing business, and re- 
moval was made to these premises in 1887. 

On July 1, 1888, the concern were incorporated under the 
name of Smith & Kline Company, and Mr. Smith was elected 
president, and held that position up to the time of his death. 
In 1891 Harry B. French, of the firm of French, Richards & 
Co., became associated with the corporation as its vice presi- 
dent, the corporation’s name being then changed to Smith, 
Kline & French Company, the present title. Mr. Smith had 
not for a number of years been active in the business, though 
up to within two weeks of his death he came to the office for a 
few hours each day and manifested the Keenest interest in its 
affairs. 

Mr. Smith was a man of sound judgment, and endeared 
himself to his associates, with whom he had been connected 
for so many years in business, by his sympathy with them 
and the support extended to them in their efforts to increase 
the business of the corporation and to raise the standard of 
the business. Every effort in these directions received his 
cordial approval and support, and in these ways he was an 
important factor in the making of the business what it now is. 

He is survived by one child, a daughter, whose husband, J. 
Clifford Buck, is in charge of the French-Cave Department of 
the Smith, Kline & French Company’s business. 


ANDREW B. ROGERS. 


As the AMERICAN DRUGGIST Was going to press the sad news 
was received of the sudden death of one of the most promi- 
nent, popular and esteemed men in the local drug trade— 
namely, Andrew B. Rogers. Only meager details of his unex- 
pected demise and of his life can be given here, but a more 
extended notice will be given in our next issue. 

Mr. Rogers had been in ill-health for some time past and 
resigifed from business about a year ago, severing his active 
connection with the well-known firm of Rogers & Pyatt, deal- 
ers in drugs, chemicals, shellac, etc. He continued, however, to 
associate with fellow members of the drug trade and up to 
the last took a keen interest, as was his custom, in all affairs 
of consequence to his chosen calling. In fact on the morning 
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of the day on which he died, Thursday, March 5, he was talk- 
ing with parties in the office which had been his business 
heudquarters for so many years. The news of his death, from 
heart disease, at 1.80 p.m. on that day was a great shock to 
a host of friends. He died at his home, No. 263 Jefferson ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

The deceased was 53 years of age. He was born in the old 
Ninth Ward, New York, and had lived in this city all his life. 
He was a prominent members of the Union League Club of 
Brooklyn, and was conspicuous in public matters pertaining 
to the drug and allied trades, particularly in matters of legis- 
jation. He was for many years an active members of the N. Y. 
Board of Trade and ‘Transportation, having been a vice presi- 
dent of that organization and chairman of its Drug Trade 
Section. 

Deaths in the Drug Trade. 

Dyrer.—In Waukegan, Lll., on Thursday, February 26, E. L. 
Dyer, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

Hanpy.—In Morristown, Ind., on Friday, February 18, Au- 
gustus Handy, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

IKKEENER.—In Newport, Ky., on Monday, February 
C. S. keener. 

TuHompson.—In Troy, N. Y., an Sunday, February 15, Wil- 
liam Augustus Thompson, of the firm of John L. Thompson, 
Sons & Co., in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Tuck.—In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Wednesday, February 25, 
Henry C. Tuck, senior member of the firm of H. C. Tuck & 
Co., in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

WAKEFIELD.—In Columbus, Ga., on Thursday, February 12, 
O. W. Wakefield, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

WILLIAMsON.—In Hamlet, N. C.. on Saturday, February 21, 
J. H. Williamson, of Monroe, N. C. 

Swain.—In Middleport, N. Y., on Friday, February, 20, 
Eliphalet J. Swain, manager of the drug store of Webber & 
Gardner. 

Perers.—In Newark, N. J.. on Sunday, March 1, Dr. Alex- 
ander E, Peters in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

BriLuinGs.—In Bridgeport, Conn., on Saturday, February 28, 
Stephen H. Billings, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

Jones.—In New Hartford, Conn., on Friday, February 27, 
Herman Leroy Jones in the eighty-second year of his age. 
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The Department of Commerce. 


The creation of a Department of Commerce in the United 
States has awakened great interest in other countries and espe- 
cially in the mother country, where our active but friendly 
rivalry in the world’s markets is a subject of much attention, 
and the appointment of a Minister of Commerce for the United 
Kingdom is being urged. The London Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, the ofticial organ of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a recent issue Says: 

“In this country the opinion was for long held that the 
best way to assist trade was to leave it severely alone and to 
rely upon the foresight, skill and energy of our merchants 
and manufacturers to maintain our pre-eminent position in the 
world’s markets. Latterly, however, there has been a tendency 
to direct the attention of Parliament more and more to com- 
mercial matters. The feeling is rapidly growing in 
intensity that what is really wanted is that they should be 
entrusted to a Minister with a full Cabinet rank, who must 
himself be a business man, and whose sole duty shall be to 
watch over, foster and support the vast trading and industrial 
interests of the country. We are now at a period of tense 
rivalry in trade; our merchants and manufacturers are face 
to face with the keenest competition that has ever been 
known, and that competition is daily developing. . . . In 
the United States, which may be looked upon as our most 
formidable competitor, and whose people are keenly alive to 
the necessities of modern commerce, the need for such a Min- 
ister has already been fully recognized. Surely Great Britain 
eannot afford to lag behind.” 









The Coca Cola Company Win a Suit. 

Judgment has recently been rendered in the United States 
Circuit Court at Atlanta in favor of the Coca Cola Company 
who have sued the United States Government for the sum of 
$29,502, being the amount of taxes paid by the company under 
the war revenue act. The Government held that Coca Cola 
was a medicine and collected this tax over the protest of tle 
company, who claimed that it was a beverage and not a medi- 
cine. Dr. Geo. F. Payne, of Atlanta, appeared as an expert 
chemist for the Coca Cola Company, stating that the quan- 
tity of caffeine contained in it was comparable to that con- 


tained in tea or coffee as a beverage that is ordinarily used. 














GREATER NEW YORK. 


Frank 8S. Hereth, of the Searle & Hereth Company, Chi- 
cago, visited the local drug market recently. 


L. S. Du Bois, of the wholesale drug firm of Du Bois, Kolb 
& Co., Paducah, Ky., was in town last week. Mr. Du Bois is 
one of the most prominent and progressive citizens of that 
place, and is president of the Commercial and Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


On Thursday, March 19, the Consolidated Drug Company 
will vote on a proposition to increase their capital stock to 
$40,000 from $26,250, the present capital. The company are 
now composed of 150 members, each of whom holds $175 
worth of stock. it is proposed to increase the membership to 
200, each member to have two shares of the value of $100 
each, thus making the capital $40,000. This plan will in all 
probability be ratified at the coming meeting. 


The annual meeting of the College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York will be held on Tuesday, March 17, at 8 
o’elock p. m., when the following candidates for office will be 
balloted for: President, Charles F. Chandler; vice-presidents, 
Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Herbert D. Robbins, John R. Caswell; 
treasurer, Clarence O. Bigelow; secretary, Thomas F. Main; 
assistant secretary, O. J. Griffin; trustees to serve three years, 
Frederick W. Carpenter, Thomas P. Cook, Arthur H. Elliott, 
Felix Hirseman and Carl] Schur; trustee to serve two years, 
Henry Imhof. 


Samuel W. Bowne, head of the firm of Scott & Bowne, New 
York, manufacturers of Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, 
entertained President Roosevelt at dinner on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 26, at his residence in this city. Mr. Bowne presided 
at the bi-centenary celebration of the birth of John Wesley 
in Carnegie Hall on the same evening and introduced the Pres- 
ident to an audience which filled the hall. Mr. Bowne’s speech 
of introduction was seized upon by President Roosevelt as a 
topic for some remarks which were not originally intended to 
be made and Mr. Bowne’s speech and that of the President 
have been widely commented upon in the newspapers. 


Col. E. W. Fitch, manager of the New York branch of 
Parke, Davis & Co., returned last week from a two weeks’ 
sojourn in Havana. It was a business and pleasure trip, and 
the genial Colonel spent his entire time in Havana. He vis- 
ited the large drug stores, and was particularly impressed 
with the difference between the pharmacies kept by Span- 
iards and those conducted by Americans. The Spanish drug 
stores in Havana are, as a rule, very neatly arranged, and are 
quite free from the conglomeration of small articles of all 
sorts in the drug and allied lines, which is such a familiar 
sight in American stores. Colonel Fitch showed a picture of 
one large store in Havana, the interior arrangement and ap- 
pearance of which was severely simple; the counters were 
entirely free from goods of any description. Everything 
seemed to have had a place somewhere out of sight, though 
within easy access, a supply room adjoining the store. This 
place was typical of the Spanish drug stores. The Colonel 
visited many places of historic interest, notably the cathedral 
and Morro Castle. The entire trip proved most enjoyable, but 
Colonel Fitch says that there isn’t much opportunity there for 
Americans in the drug business, largely for the reason that the 
Spaniards have been in that field so long. 





German Apothecaries Discuss Phenacetin Charges. 


The regular meeting of the German Apothecaries’ Society 
was held March 19, and was well attended. Several matters 
of interest to the trade were discussed and acted upon. Both 
the commissioner and the chemist of the Health Depart- 
ment of New York had been invited to be present, but sent re- 
grets that they could not attend. The recent phenacetin in- 
vestigation was discussed, and opinion seemed to be divided 
as to whether the Department of Health was sincere in that 
investigation. Felix Hirseman expressed his conviction that 
there was nothing in common between the department and 
the manufacturers of phenacetin: the episode was character- 
ized as unfortunate. On motion of Mr. Hirseman resolutions 
Were passed condemning substitution in any form and prom- 
ising the active co-operation of the society with the health 
officials. 

It was decided to give an entertainment some time during 
the latter part of April, the details to be arranged later. 

The benzin question was brought up, and the society voted 
to consult counsel with a view to bringing a friendly suit to 
test the validity of the regulations which now seem to dis- 
criminate against druggists. It is alleged that druggists are 
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not allowed to sell benzin, etc., while paint stores, for instance, 
in some way get around the new regulations, or are permitted 
to have and sell benzin. 

Fire insurance matters were discussed, particularly the re- 
cent reduction of 25 per cent. It seems that no rebates are 
being allowed to druggists on their old policies, and efforts are 
to be made to secure such rebate if possible. It is understood 
that the fire insurance companies allow the reduction or lower 
rate given to the druggists only on new policies. 


The New Ed. Pinaud Building. 


An important and highly successful function took place on 
Thursday afternoon, March 5, in the new and handsome 
American headquarters of the Parfumeric Ed. Pinaud, in the 
Ed. Pinaud Building, at Fifth avenue and Fourteenth street, 
when the new offices were formally opened by Emil Utard, 
who is justly entitled to the credit for the present enviable 
position occupied in America by this well-known French per- 
fumery establishment. M. Utard was assisted in receiving his 
many friends by George Klotz, son of Victor Klotz, proprie- 
tor of the Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris, who came to this 
country especially for this occasion, which is regarded as an- 
other notable step in the advancement of their general busi- 
ness. Many members of the newspaper and technical press 
of New York and numerous buyers from out of town were 
present as invited guests. 

The entire office floor of the new building was profusely 
decorated with the choicest blooms, which seemed to vie with 
the products of the laboratory in lending fragrance to an at- 
mosphere already surcharged with delightful odors. Indeed 
it was difficult to distinguish between the natural violet, rose, 
carnation, etc., and the Pinaud odors. 

Some establishments acquire fame and distinctive position 
among the trade by one method, while others obtain it by an- 
other; but aside from the high degree of merit embodied in 
the many Pinaud toilet preparations known all over the world, 
it is proper to say that much of the success of the Parfumerie 
Ed. Pinaud in this country is due to extensive and judicious 
advertising as well as to the many excellent personal quali- 
ties possessed by M. Utard, the sole American agent. We are 
confident that our readers will join with us in wishing him 
the utmost success in the further development of his business. 





WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Finest Drug Store in the World—Political Forecasts—Business 
Good. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Buffalo, March 5.--—“‘ Yon are now standing in the finest 
(rug store in the Tnited States or out of it,” said President 
Thomas Stoddart, of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, who was showing 4 visitor the special features 
of the new wholesale and retail store of Stoddart Bros., at 
86 and 88 Seneca street, Buffalo. Let any one who imagines 
that the statement was prompted by mere vanity drop in and 
judge for himself. The store is 53 feet front by 190 feet deep, 
thus affording more than 10,000 square feet of floor space on 
the first floor, and there are four floors, so that manufacturing 
will be carried on to a considerable extent, as well as sales 
and storage of goods. The firm claim no special features, but 
merely put in a claim for everything that should belong toa 
drug store, without making a department store of it. Still 
there are many things that would warrant special mention. 
The firm have long been the great sellers of soda water and 
ice cream in the city, and the new soda fountain extends so 
far along the western wall of the store that it takes a trip to 
walk from one end of it to the other. The opening was on 
February 26 and was made without any suspension of busi- 
ness. At 10 p. m. the old store adjoining, where the firm had 
been located 26 years, had been hastily despoiled of what 
remained of the stock, and by the morning the new store was 
complete. 


A BRISK BUSINESS DOING. 


Business is good in the Buffalo retail drug stores and ap- 
pears to be improving right along. One would think that the 
ery of the bacteriologist and the City Health Commissioner, 
made lurid by the headlines in the city papers, had struck in 
and everybody was preparing for a siege of typhoid fever: 
but there is next to none in the city, and there is the usual! 
state of health. Perhaps druggists’ wares are now looked on 
as luxuries—certainly some of them are—and so the increased 
sales are accountable by the liberal amount of money in peo- 
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ple’s hands. At any rate the business in drugs is better than 
it used to be, and it will continue to improve till there is 
another wave of new stores to divide the profits with the older 
ones, as is sure to be the case in a short time. The drug trade 
is too neat and attractive for the well-being of the druggist. 


POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES DISCUSSED. 


There is already plenty of politics in the air among the 
Buffalo druggists, in spite of the fact that there will be no 
chance to make a trial of strength till November. Alderman 
Neil McKachren will come up again for re-election, with a 
good record to help him. J. A. Lockie is preparing to run for 
Supervisor in his ward, and the ward committee is after 
George Reimann for Alderman of his ward. The district is 
against his party, though, and he is doubtful of the issue. It 

vill take a large amount of persuading to make a candidate 
of him. 


THE FEBRUARY 


The February dancing party of the Buffalo druggists was 
a great success, the attendance being very large. Prepara- 
tions are now making for the masked ball soon to come off. 
As this closes the season, it will be made the most of. It was 
noted that the bowling set-to, that followed the late party 
before there was time for another sleep, brought out an un- 
usually large number, and a big score was run up, so it will 
have to be inferred that the social feeling in Buffalo drug 
circles is strong. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


N. A. R. D. Work in New England—Fourteen Auxiliaries in 
Boston—Price Schedules Prepared for Boston—Six New Drug- 
gists Registered. 


DANCE A SUCCESS. 











(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Boston, March 4.—Doctor Hoffman, assisted by Messrs. 
Stamm and Singer, is rapidly completing the organization of 
New England under the N. A. R. D. Mr. Singer has been re- 
cently at work in Rhode Island. At the present time 38 organ- 
izations exist in Massachusetts, the formation of which was 
directed mostly in person by Doctor Hoffman, the others by 
those under his supervision. Practically speaking, every drug- 
gist, as far as the territory has been covered, belongs to the 
N. A. R. D. Here in Boston and vicinity 14 auxiliaries have 
been laid out, and nine are already organized. The presidents 
of these auxiliaries form the Executive Committee of the cen- 
tral organization, known as the Boston Apothecaries’ Associa- 
tion. A part.of the recent work of Doctor Hoffman is the 
organization of the druggists of East Cambridge and Somer- 
ville, known as Auxiliary No. 7. The president is Prof. E. H. 
La Pierre; vice-president, A. Cunningham; secretary, I. R. 
Heath; treasurer, M. H. Plummer; chairman of the Executive 
Committee, C. H. Crane. The trade in Woburn and Win- 
chester recently combined through the efforts of the N. A. R. 
D. agents. This organization is independent of the Boston 
asscciation. The president is A. W. Whitcher; vice-president, 
Henry G. Young; secretary, W. E. Doyle; treasurer, Samuel 
Highley; chairman of the Executive Committee, Samuel Rob- 
bins. The Charlestown Association, known as Auxiliary No. 
9, is officered as follows: President, P. J. McCormack; vice- 
president, A. L. Kimball; secretary, J. S. Holland; treasurer, 
W. C. Draper; Schedule Committee, L. B. Butler, C. G. Butler, 
E. L. Cumings, J. J. Kelley and H. A. Stone. 


WALTHAM DRUGGISTS ORGANIZE. 


The druggists of Waltham recently formed an organization 
for the purpose of agreeing upon prices. These officers were 
elected: President, E. J. Williams; vice-president, Henry C. 
Hall; secretary, Chester Sawyer; treasurer, Edward Kelley; 
trustee, R. E. Harrington. 


PRICE SCHEDULES PREPARED FOR BOSTON. 


On March 2 there was a meeting of the presidents of the 
different auxiliaries here in Boston. These form the Executive 
Committee of the central association, as above noted. The 
matter of price schedule was discussed at length, and it was 
finally voted to have all of the auxiliaries prepare their sched- 
ules and have them ready to send out March 15, if Doctor 
Hoffman deems this step advisable. It is thought that the 


minimum downtown price will be increased somewhat, but 
there will be an attempt at uniformity throughout the city. 
Henry Canning was elected temporary chairman and George 
W. Cobb temporary treasurer and secretary. 

On the afternoon of the same day there was a meeting of 
Auxiliary No. 1. 


It was voted unanimously to adopt the sched- 
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ule as outlined by the Schedule Committee some time ago. 
This will be known as the downtown schedule, and will be 
issued at the same time as the other lists. It gives an increase 
of 10 per cent. on most goods, and its adoption has been agreed 
to by all of the large downtown dealers, with one exception. 


LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 


There was a hearing at the State House last week on a 
bill relating to the license question. It was to make three di- 
visions on the ballot covering this subject, the first indicating 
second and third classes, another as to the sale of grocers’ 
licenses and the third question as to the granting of druggists’ 
licenses. J. A. Esterbrook, of Fitchburg, said that as a drug- 
gist he favored the bill. He thought the open saloon a bad 
thing for the people, but believed they should have the privi- 
lege of purchasing liquor to take home. The bill gives per- 
sonal liberty. The idea will hardly receive favorable consid- 
eration on the ground that the divisions would prove confus- 
ing to the voter. The Senate crder that the State Board of 
Health report relative to the danger to public health in the 
sale and use of face bleaches has been rejected.” ¢ 


REGISTERED BY THE BOARD. 


During February the following candidates successfully 
passed the examinations of the Board of Pharmacy: John J. 
Fraser, Malden; Edward S. Hanson, Taunton; Horace F. Ry- 
der, Boston; Edmond Chapdelaine, Southbridge; William E. 
Clogston, Boston, and George F. Mead, Worcester. Mr. Han- 
son is a member of the senior class M. C. P. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Drug Legislation at Harrisburg—A Drastic Anti-Opium Law—The 
Usual Formula Bill Introduced, 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Philadelphia, March 5.—The Legislative Committee of the 
retail and wholesale druggists have their hands full in trying 
to keep the different committees in the legislature from report- 
ing on bills relating to the drug trade. Every session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature there are bills offered which if 
passed would make a revolution in regard to the manner of 
conducting the drug business. For scme years past an effort 
has been made to prevent the indiscriminating selling of mor- 
phine, opium and like drugs. The bills offered have always 
been too radical and looked as though they were drawn in 
the interest of the physicians. On February 23 Representa- 
tive Salus, of this city, introduced a bill in the House which, 
if it becomes a law, will affect a great many proprietary medi- 
cines. This bill is to regulate the sale of poisonous or nar- 
cotic drugs or medicines and patent or proprietary medicines 
containing narcotic substances. It relates to the druggist ex- 
clusively, as dentists and veterinarians are not included. The 
bill, free of all unnecessary verbiage, is as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons within the Commonwealth to sell or furnish any medi- 
cines, drugs, mixtures, pharmaceutical preparations or combinations of 
drugs which contain opium or its alkaloids, cocaine, chloral, or phar- 
maceutical preparations of coca or its alkaloids, morphine, codeine. 
heroin, except by separate oyder of a duly qualified physician, author- 
ized by law to practice medicine within this Commonwealth. 

See, 2. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons within this 
Commonwealth to sell, offer for sale, expose for sale, or have in his, her 
or their possession with intent to sell, any medicine, drug, mixture, 
pharmaceutical preparation or combinations of drugs, commonly called 
patent or proprietary medicines, which contain opium or its alkaloids, 
morphine, codeine, herein, cocaine, chloral or pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions of coca or its alkaloids, or any compound containing whiskey, 
brandy, wine or other intoxicating liguor. 

Section three of the bill excludes dentists and veterinarians. 
Section four relates to the penalty, which is $100 for a viola- 
tion of any part of the law, or six months’ imprisonment. The 
bill if passed is to become operative September 1. 

It is believed that this bill will never come out of the com- 
mittee. The chairman of this committee is a druggist, and 
naturally he will look out fer the interest of his profession. 
Last week a delegation from this city appeared before the 
committee and made a strong fight to have the bill tabled. 


TO PUBLISH FORMULAS. 


Besides the above bill another has been presented, which 
is known as the Mayne bill. It is the usual formula bill which 
crops out at every session. Its object is to compel all manu- 
facturers of proprietary medicines to print all the formulas 
on every package. There was a hearing given to the manu 
facturers on this bill last Thursday, and it is believed it will 
go the same route that bills of a similar character have been 
sent. 














A CORRECTION. 


In our last issue we reported a bowling contest held at New 
Brunswick, February 14, between teams represented by J. Ell- 
wood Lee Company, Conshohocken, Pa., and Johnson & John- 
son, of New Brunswick, N. J. In addition to the games therein 
reported, an official match took place for the championship 
of the respective companies between A. R. Lewis, secretary of 
Johnson & Johnson, and Frank R. Jones, secretary of J. Ell- 
wood Lee Company. The match consisted of one game, played 
according to American rules, and resulted in a victory for 
Conshohocken, Mr. Jones having scored 189, as against 127 
made by Mr. Lewis. 


THE BOWLERS. 


The success of the Druggists’ Bowling League in attracting 
attention has given new life to those who are desirous of form- 
ing a drug club in this city. Two meetings have been held 
for the purpose of mapping out a plan, and it is understood 
that many new druggists have signified their intention of 
joining the club. The movers in the scheme this time are as 
follows: J. D. McFerrin, A. L. Wolcott, A. B. Willson, Chas. 
Seither, Geo. Burk, F. R. Rohrman, D. E. Bransome, E. B. 
Galton, Herbert Woodnut, A. H. Bolton, jr., T. B. Kerlin, N. 
R. Shemy, W. Rank, Clarence Nichols and some others. 





The Pennsylvania Board. 


Philadelphia, March 5.—The examination that some of the 
recently graduated druggists have to go through before they 
can practice in this State is growing harder and the number 
of failures is greater. At the examination which was held 
in this city on January 17, there were 329 applicants. Of this 
number 87 passed as registered pharmacists and 95 as regis- 
— assistant pharmacists. 'The following were the success- 

ul ones: 


Registered pharmacists: I. Dale Meals, Harrisburg; J. H. Lever- 
ing, Norristown: Horace W. Watson, Allegheny; David Stoltz, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Thomas B. Lee, Camden, N. J.; Max A. Friedlander, 
Faston ; Herman L. Dague, Charleroi; J. Pozzelt, Conshohocken ; Ben- 
jamin Yeager, Sunbury ; John M. Walker, Braddock; Floyd A. Shimer, 
Easton ; Harry E. Wertz and Emil K. Roth, of Johnstown; Guy S. Boyd 
and George W. Eyster. both of York; Norman W. Mennesinger, Beaver 
Falls; G. A. Harley, Henry O. Danner, William A. Dalrymple, Winfield 
S. Smith, W. Garland Hankins, all of Pittsburgh; Fred. J. Crandall, 
Wilkes-Barre; Fred. H. Harmening, Defiance, O.; Edwin G. Weltner, 
Uniontown; E. Rothwell, Willow Grove; Clarence Jones, Doe Run; 
Harold L. a and Charles W. Box, of Scranton; William W. 
Oster and I. E. Ranck, both of Lancaster; George W. Dreiglebis, Wi- 
conisco ; Alga R. Povitzsky, Mahanoy ; Minor G. Dunaway, Fairchance ; 
Harry T. Ray, Wilkinsburg; Harry D. Missimer, Reading; William H. 
Galbraeth, Germantown; Daniel G. Allen, Forrest City; M. D. Morgan, 
Williamsport ; Ralph G. Stevenson, Jersey Shore; George A. Dunning, 
Stroudsburg: Lawrence Edwards, Frackville; David is. nyder, Somer- 
set ; Walter E. Stallsmith, Parsons; Alva Currender, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Otto W. Schmidt, Canton, O.; Joseph P. Vandyke, Sunbury; Frank J. 
Chambers, Atlantic City, N. J.; Henry P. Hill, New York City; William 
C. Swartz, Milton; J. C. Chisholm, Rockwall, Tex.{ William F. Bee, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; H. Albert, Freeland; Charles} F. Jeager, W. G. 
Malloy, Rosswell M. Eddy, Robert E. Lee, Charles A.| Apple, Arthur G. 
Ames, Thomas H. McWhorter, Carlton C. Comfort, Oscar C. Schmidt, 
Harry O. Hesske, Horace Michael, Robert F. Woodill, W. C. Lacing, 
tobert W. Allen, Joseph Suttiff, Leo J. Tunitzsky, William B. Ayres, 
J. C. Mayers, William I. Shnee, Wilbore F. Kelly, Horace B. Morgan, 
J. J. Frolinger, Walter E. Scott, Joseph P. Garvey, Henry G. Bille, 
James H. Hetherington, H. W. Hemmersbach, O. N. Hinski, Charles E. 
Walmsley, E. E. Riley, John C. Hardel, William N. Foster, Lorne E. 
Hastings, M_ H. Cohen, Samuel M. Laskin, William E. Dowart and 
Edgar D. G. Foltz, all of Philadelphia. 

Registered qualified assistant pharmacists: Benjamin S. Fay, Harry 
C. Karns, Landis R. Hay, George T. McClure, of Harrisburg; Dean G. 
Crawford, Gowanda, N. Y.; Eugene M. Camp, Elizabeth; Milton E. 
Hohrbaught, Moorestown, N. J.; G. Ralph Schrader, Johnstown; Stan- 
hope M. Scott, Terra Alta, Va.: I. J. Robenold, Allentown; Theodore 
D. Schneider, Sunbury; Malcon Eisenhart, Shamokin; Joseph M. 
Spratz, Braddock ; Thomas R. Morgan, Mauch Chunk; Nellie J. Steven- 
son, Jersey Shore; Margaretta Hodge, Blairsville; Joseph L. Wade, 
Bridgeport ; Samuel Newcomer, Mount Joy; Edgar F. Keely, Boyers- 
town; John C. Shully, Mount Joy; Harry J. Givinner, Centralia ; Edwin 
H. Yeagley, Bristol; C. H. Bogert, Lambertville, N. J.; James W. Raaz- 
dale, 131 Paso, Texas; George F. Graswick, Atlantic City, N. J.; Fd- 
ward ©. Keliey, Jessup; Charles A. Walter, Point Pleasant ; Thomas J. 
Corbynt, Green Bank, N. J.; Robert C. Browne, Charleston, S. C.; Ed- 
ward Mohler, Ephrata: Daniel F. Reamer, Williamsport, Pa.; William 
H. Rehrig, Mauch Chunk; Walter W. Bander, Lock Haven; William J. 
Phillips, Somerset; G. L. Meridith, Scranton; Samuel R. Ewing, Wil- 
mington; Calvin G. Hughes, Hazleton; Lloyd Wartland, York; Carl E. 
Schmidt, Canton, O.; Ray D. Gilliland, Snow Shoe; Joseph H. Houck, 
Barnesboro : L. W. Creveling, Asbury Park, N. J.; Eugene J. Wipf, 
Narberth ; John Davis, Scranton; David W. West, Bryn Mawr; William 
ER. Moul, Hanover; William S. Ross, Syracuse, N. Y.; Frank W. Cast, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Harry N. Whitney, Presque Isle, Me.; W. Howard 
Dodds, Princeton, N. J.; Joseph H. cker, Mount Carmel; H. Taylor 
Richards, Coatesville: Emory L. Beck, Knox; John H. Adams, Reading ; 
L. W. S. Jones, Reading; Chester A. Duncan, Coatesville; George M. 
Baldwin, Clearfield; Winfield H. Miller, Beverly, N. J.; Clin A. Weiser, 
Myerstown, Pa.; Stacey M. Hoy, Dubois; Peter Colberger, New Jersey ; 
Fred. H. De Long, Germantown; Lewis E. Boesser, Raymond C. Beck- 
er, Joshua M. Cliffe, William H. Irwin, Ottis Lulbrich, John Sica, 
Arthur Minton, Rebecca E. Killion, B. M. Linn, Thomas Bawling, Ed- 
ward J. Gibbon, Robert Grier, Joseph A. Stocker, Henry C. Long, Jr., 
James A. Garvey, Clyde A. Bates, William S. Lank, Robert J. Hunt, 
John R. Rippleloe, Marcus B. Loyer. Harry A. Spangler. Thomas J. 
Turner, W. T. Shull, Jr., Alexander Hoy, William H. House, Lewis 
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Weiss, William A. Davis, Joseph A. a. Clyde K. Baer, Samuel 
Wohlegemuth, Edgar L. Fregol, James H. Stanton, all of Philadelphia. 


The next meeting for the examination of applicants will be 
held in Harrisburg and Pittsburg on April 18. 





OHIO. 


Druggists Fight for Better Telephone Rates—Demands of the Ohio 
Valley Association—Talk of Supporting a Rival Company— 
—The Miles Contract—Enthusiasm for it in Cincinnati—Signed 
by 140 out of a Possible 160. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Cincinnati, March 5.—¥ifty of the most prominent members 
of the Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association spent three hours 
in executive session, February 24, in consideration and dis- 
cussion of the telephone contract dispute. The meeting was the 
regular monthly one of the association, and the telephone 
question had been made the special order of the day. A com- 
mittee composed of Dr. A. L. Zwick, president of the associa- 
tion, with members Alfred De Lang, Emil Zorn, Robert Groen- 
land and Carl Plath, were appointed to wait on the City and 
Suburban Telephone Association and present the demand 
which had been previously formulated. The demand of the 
association, in brief, is that the telephone pay station contract 
provide for a payment of $25 per annum to the telephone com- 
pany, with 40 per cent. commission on all receipts to the drug- 
gist by the telephone company. A committee met with the 
telephone company officials February 25, and the whole ques- 
tion was gone over again in detail and has since been taken 
under advisement. At the meeting of the association last 
Tuesday, Attorney Frank Freericks made a report, showing 
the conditions of telephone contracts in other large cities where 
there are competing companies. Most of the druggists present 
have contracts which expire in February or March, and they 
are anxious that an arrangement be effected at once. The 
telephone company officials are willing to furnish the drug- 
gists with telephones free of charge and allow them 10 per 
cent. of the receipts dropped through the slots, but they are 
endeavoring to force the druggists to pay for their individual 
calls, not excepting medical, fire and police calls. Attorney 
Freericks, in his report to’ the association, said that in Toledo 
the druggists only pay the telephone company $30 a year 
for their service and are allowed fire, police and medical calls 
free, in addition to receiving 40 per cent. of the receipts. A rep- 
resentative of the proposed rival telephone company was 
present at the meeting, but did not make any statement. There 
is a general understanding that some of the most influential and 
wealthy druggists of the city will give their substantial sup- 
port to the proposed new telephone company, which is likely 
to be organized to compete with the present company, who 
have always had an absolute monopoly in the local field. 
There has been considerable talk during the past month about 
the progress being made by the premoters of the new company, 
who have already been incorporated, and efforts have been 
made to secure a local franchise. The new company expect 
to use the druggists and wholesale drug houses as a nucleus 
for the new system, and many druggists and physicians have 
already volunteered their support. 


THE MILES CONTRACT. 


Cincinnati druggists, generally speaking, are enthusiastic 
over the “ Miles Contract,” especially that part which provides 
that goods must sell for the full quoted price only, and those 
who have made a careful study of the contract contend that it 
will do away absolutely with the cutting of rates in the Miles 
medicines. A plan is under way for several other local whole- 
sale houses to adopt a contract similar to that put out by the 
Miles Company. Nearly every druggist in Cincinnati received 
a copy of the contract about two weeks ago, and there has been 
no difficulty in securing signatures to the contract. According 
to reports on file in the office of the Ohio Valley Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association, 140 out of a possible 160 druggists in Cin- 
cinnati have already signed the “Miles contract, and those 
who have not are expected to do so within the next fortnight. 
The Miles contract is one of the first practical measures re- 
sulting from the last national convention of the N. A. R. D. 


RESOLUTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE MILES MEDICAL COMPANY. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Control of the Ohio Val- 
ley Druggists’ Association, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Dr. Miles Medical Co., of Elkhart, Ind., has adopted 


the Contract and Serial Numbering Plan indorsed by the N. A. R. D. at 
the Cleveland Convention; and 
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Whereas, The contract form adopted by the Dr. Miles Medical Co. 
can, with small changes, be made the basis of a form for general adop- 
= by manufacturers in the successful prevention of price-cutting ; 
an 

Whereas, The Dr. Miles Medical Co. is, by its sole efforts, under- 
taking to inaugurate the Contract and Serial Numbering Plan to dem- 
onstrate its feasibility in the prevention of price-cutting, all of which 
will in its carrying ovt result in immeasurable financial benefit to the 
retail druggists of this country: be it, therefore, 

Rsolved, That the Board of Control of the Ohio Valley Druggists’ 
Association, for and in behalf of the association it represents, hereby 
declares that in its opinion the Dr. Miles Medical Co., on account of 
the foregoing, is deserving of the lasting gratitude of the retail drug 
tirade of this country; be it further 

Resolved, That all members of the Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association 
be earnestly solicited to immediately become retail agents for the Dr. 
Miles Medical Co.: and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Board of Control, in meeting as- 
sembled, for themselves and for all members of the Ohio Valley Drug- 
gists’ Association, promise to the Dr. Miles Medical Co. their whole sup- 
port in the distribution and sale of its preparations, and also to other- 
wise advance the interests of said company in every possible legitimate 
manner ; and be it finally 

Resolved, That these resolutions be inscribed upon the minutes of 
the board and a copy thereof forwarded to the Dr. Miles Medical Co. 


ILLINOIS. 





Cocaine*Sales to be Suppressed—The State Association Committee 
Favor Action—Board of Pharmacy Invested with Power— 
Independent Telephone Plans. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Chicago, March 1.—The Legislative Committee of the Llli- 
nois Pharmaceutical Association and others interested in the 
suppression of the illicit cocaine traffic which has assumed 
such alarming dimensions here. decided recently to favor the 
passage of a law, which provides: 

That no cocaine shall he sold at retail by druggists, except 
on the prescription of a physician. 

That physicians be forbidden from prescribing cocaine for 
those who are victims of the habit. 

That the enforcement of the law be placed in the hands of 
the State Board of Pharmacy. 

That revocation of a druggist’s license will follow a second 
conviction for violation of the law. 

That the penalty shall apply to a druggist whose clerk 
sells the drug with his knowledge and permission. 

This bill, as will be noticed, provides that the enforcement 
of the law be taken out of the criminal courts and made a 
matter for the State Board’s supervision. This provision is 
expected to work a big change in regard to the suppression 
of the tratfic, which has been nobody’s business heretofore. 
The bill was drafted in compliance with the wishes of the 
January grand jurors, who returned indictments against five 
druggists. 


DRUG CLERKS ORGANIZE, 


An open meeting of drug clerks took place on the evening 
of February 25 in the pharmacy hall in the Northwestern 
University Building. Among the speakers were Dr. Oscar 
Oldberg, John J. Straw, Prof. C. S. N. Hallberg and President 
Bodemann, of the State Board of Pharmacy. The meeting 
resulted in adding greatly to the friendly feeling between 
the druggists and clerks. The clerks were assured that the 
druggists, instead of opposing the plan for their organization, 
indorsed it heartily. The point was made that the two asso- 
ciations have a community of interests, and should work in 
harmony in the effort to remedy conditions. 


PHARMACY INSPECTOR ON TRIAL FOR EMBEZZLEMENT. 


The trial of Lewis L. Chaffee, chief inspector of the State 
Board of Pharmacy, who was indicted recently for the em- 
bezzlement of $1,155, began to-day in Judge Brentano’s court. 
Chaffee makes numerous charges of illegal practices against 
the State Board, but his accusations do not seem to have 
caused ‘much fright, for the case against him has been 
pushed as hard as possible. Chaffee collected $1,155 in fees. 
He spent the money, he said, in securing evidence against 
violation of the pharmacy laws. Chaffee’s salary check for 
one month, $112, was held back, and he started suit against 
Mr. Bodemann before Justice Sabath for the amount. The 
first day of the trial before Judge Brentano was consumed in 
trying to secure a jury. 


NEW TELEPHONE CO. MAKE PROGRESS, 


The City Council has granted the Illinois Telephone & 
Telegraph Company permission to connect their tunnels with 
buildings, and it is promised that within three months 10,000 


instruments will be installed in the business district. The 
telephones to be put in will be automatic, there being no girl 
at Central. The charge will be 5 cents for each call. The 
amount collected cannot exceed $95 in a place of business, or 
$50 in a residence. At first the ’phones will be installed only 
in the area bounded by Michigan avenue, the river and 
Twelfth street. The area will then be gradually enlarged, 


‘until it includes the whole city. When the down town district 


is wired work will be begun on the north side, then on the 
west and finally south. Druggists who wish the instruments 
put in will not have to pay anything, except the 5 cents for a 
eall. “It is as easy to put in a telephone as it is to set up 
a gas meter.” is the attitude of the new company. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


James W. Morrisson, president of Morrisson, Plummer & 
Co., is at Jekyll Island. 


Sagar & Lyon have sold their pharmacy in the Stewart 
Building. : 


0. P. Raber has recently purchased a store at Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 


At Garrett, Ind., I. B. Millikel has recently admitted Mr. 
Clark to partnership. The new firm will be known as Millikel 
& Clark. 


W. G. Barnstable, who recently secured Dr. Jamieson’s 
store at Lake Villa, Ill, was in the city February 28 making 
purchases. 


The State Board has just finished a big grist of examina- 
tions. The examiners report that the applicants were far bet- 
ter prepared than is usually the case. 


Dr. De Vault has bought the store forrmerly known as 
Luehr’s, at Harrison street and Marshfield avenue, and has 
moved it to Van Buren street and Marshfield avenue, where 
he is using the room formerly occupied by R. M. Wilson. 


Smith & Leffingwell, of Evanston, have purchased from J. 
H. Wells the store known for many years as the Williams 
drug store, on Davis street, Evanston. They will consolidate 
it with their former stock at the new location. 


The Interstate Medical Association, with a capital of $50,- 
000, have been incorporated. The incorporators are Julius A. 
Johnson, Charles A. Koepke and Howard S. Prescott. They 
will do business in Chicago as chemists, druggists and im- 
porters. 


J. N. Pearce, a graduate of the Northwestern University, in 
the class of 1896, has been appointed instructor of chemistry 
at his alma mater. He was one of the best known football 
players in the West during his student days. Since his grad- 
uation he has been chemist in a soap factory, and has also 
given instruction in high schools. 


Wm. M. Warren, general manager of Parke, Davis & Co., 
was in this city last Saturday for a conference with his local 
manager, James E. Bartlett. Messrs. Warren and Bartlett are 
in St. Louis to-day, which would indicate that the largest 
pharmaceutical house im the world contemplated opening 4a 
branch house there. 


F. W. Crandell, manager of the Sorosis Fruit Farm, Sara- 
toga, Cal., was in this city looking after his connections here. 
Mr. Crandell is interested in the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, and at the last meeting of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association conducted the party from the Hotel Del 
Monte to the Sorosis Fruit Farm, where the party was dined 
and wined. 


R. S. Johnson, of the house of Merck & Co., was with us 
one day in February. He was going to spend one day in 
Milwaukee, and was going direct to New York from there for 
a hurried conference with his chief, after which he would 
take the vestibuled limited from New York to ’Frisco. Mr. 
Johnson looked the picture of good health, and seemed at 
peace with himself and the world. He always has money, 
good cigars and a smile for his many friends. 


The Pasteur Vaccine Company have moved their offices 
from 158 East Huron street to 219 Randolph street, next door 
to Sharp & Dohme and the branch office of the AMERICAN 
Drueaist. This is in the very heart of the drug center, within 
two minutes of three of the largest jobbing houses in the 
West. Harold Sorby, general manager for the United States 
and Canada, states that this step was forced, owing to his in- 
creasing business. The company will occupy the entire build- 
ing, three stories in height. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots. 


The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 


New York, March 7, 1903. 
HE close of the shortest business month of the year 
has left the drug market in a healthy condition, with- 
out any material changes in prices, save in a few articles. 
The demand for quinine and antipyretics, which has 
somewhat exceeded the average for this season, has now 
subsided to some extent, and the market at the close is in 
a more normal condition. The demand for general goods, 
including chemicals and essential oils, has been of a mod- 
erate character only, but dealers generally express satis- 
faction with the movement of stock as experienced from 
day to day, and confidence is felt that the aggregate dis- 
tribution, since the opening of the year, will bring the 
average for the season up to the records of previous 
years. The advancing tendency in quinine, which was 
commented upon in our last issue, has culminated in a 
general advance in prices by both foreign and domestic 
manufacturers. As foreshadowed in our preceding re- 
port the sale of bark at Amsterdam on February 26 went 
off at an advance, and the expected appreciation in qui- 
nine followed. The market now appears to be under 
good control and the disposition seems to be toward even 
a higher range of values, though there is yet a complete 
absence of speculative interest. As to opium continued 
firmness characterizes the market, though the business 
passing is of an ordinary routine character at the recent 
advance. The upward movement of values in opium has 
influenced manufacturers of morphine to annottnce an 
advance, but the advance has not had the effect of encour- 
aging business. The market, taken as a whole, is re- 
garded as eminently satisfactory, and confidence is felt 
as to the outlook for a good spring business. The prin- 
cipal fluctuations for the period under review are noted 
in the accompanying table: 


HIGHER. LOWER. 
Quinine, Menthol, 
Opium, Peppermint oil, 
Morphine, Thymol, 


Rochelle salt, 
Seidlitz mixture, 
Tartaric acid, 
Silver nitrate, 
Turpentine, 

Nux vomica, 
Prickly ash bark, 
Cuttlefish bone, 
Calendula flowers, 
Golden seal root, 
Senega root, 

Dog grass root, 
Cocculus indicus, 
Orange oil, 
Japan wax, 
Sodium nitrate, 
Blue vitriol. 


Cacao butter, 

Jalap root, 

Anise oil, 

Buchu leaves, short, 
Canary seed, 

Gallie acid, 

Quince seed. 


DRUGS. 
Acetanilid continues to offer at 20c to 21c, as to quantity, at 
which range importers are supplying the requirements of the 
trade, which are somewhat heavy at the moment. 


Alcohol continues in active demand, and the undertone of 
the market is strong, though prices are nominally unchanged, 





grain being held and selling at $2.43 to $2.45, and wood at 65¢ 
to 70c, as to quality. 

Ammonium carbonate is in depleted stock and values are 
fractionally higher, the range for domestic being 7%4e to 8%4e 
and foreign 8%4¢ to 9c. 

Arnica flowers are held and selling at 8%4e to 9'4e, 
mand being chiefly for the better grades. 


the de- 


Balsam copaiba is in active jobbing demand, and values are 
well sustained at the range of 3714¢c to 40¢ for Central Ameri- 
can and 45¢ to 50c for Para. 


Zalsam fir, Canada, is without new feature of interest 
either as regards price or demand; values are nominally steady 
at the previous range of $3.15 to $3.60, as to quality and quan- 
tity. Oregon continues held and selling at 65¢ to T5c. 


Balsam Peru continues in moderate jobbing request, and 
holders are fairly firm in their views, the inside price from im- 
porters’ hands for original packages being $1.05 to $1.10. 


Balsam tolu is quiet but firm, with 29c¢ to 30¢ quoted as the 
range of the market as to quality. 


Barks.—Cascara sagrada is in steady moderate request, with 
prices firmly maintained at our quotations, or, say, 12¢ to 14e. 
Elm, select, is in better supply, and 30c to 36c¢ is now quoted as 
acceptable. Wild cherry shows a fractional advance, the re- 
vised spot quotations being 5c to 7c. 


Buchu leaves, short, are slightly easier in sympathy with 
the position of the leaf in primary markets, and there are sell- 
ers at 27¢c to 29¢c, as to quality and quantity. 


Cacao butter declined at the monthly auction sales on the 
3d inst., and holders here are easier in their views at 27'4c to 
28¢ for bulk, as to quality and quantity. 

Calendula flowers are firmly held at 23c to 24c, in view of 
present scarcity, the outside price for prime new. 

Cantharides, Chinese, continue to harden in value, and 42%4ec 
is now the lowest open quotation of the market. 

Chloral hydrate continues the subject of active competition 
among holders, and while crystals and crusts are officially 
quoted at 95c to $1.00 and 90c to 95c, respectively, there are 
offers to sell in some quarters at a cut from these figures, 80¢ 
being named for crusts and 85c for crystals. 

Cocculus indicus (fish berries) are under better control, and 
for the small available supply 3c to 3'4c is named as to quan- 
tity. 

Codeine nas developed increased firmness in view of the ad- 
vance in opium, but quotations are unchanged on the basis of 
$3.50 to $3.65 for pure in bulk. 

Codliver oil maintains its firm position, and holders offer 
in a limited way only in view of the small available spot sup- 
ply. The latest information from Norway is to the effect that 
there has been no fishing up to March 5th, and all available 
stock there has been taken up. This has had the effect of still 
further strengthening the views of local holders and $70.00 is 
now generally quoted, though it might be possible to obtain 
small quantities of the less popular brands at a shade under 
this quotation. Among the transactions of the past few days, 
was a sale of 100 barrels for export to London at about $66.00. 

Coumarin is reported in light supply, and with stronger re- 
ports from foreign markets, some makers have advanced quo- 
tations 20c, $3.75 being named as an inside figure, though we 
hear of sales within the range of $3.40 to $3.50. 

Cubeb berries are selling very slowly, but prices are main- 
tained at the previous range of 9¢ to 10¢c for XX whole and 12c 
to 14¢e for powdered. 

Cuttlefish bone, jewelers’ small, has recovered in the face 
of an improved inquiry, and higher prices are demanded, the 
inside quotation having been advanced 2c, making the mar- 
ket quotation 52¢ to 57c. 

Damiana leaves are held with more firmness at the general 
asking price of 10c to 11¢c, as to quality and quantity. 

Ergot is dull and neglected, but the stock here is not ab- 
normally large, and holders maintain the market at 32¢c to 33e 
for German and 33c¢ to 35c¢ for Russian. 

Glycerin has been in moderately active demand, and quota- 
tions are firmly maintained at 14%c to 15¢ for C. P. in drums 
and 15% to 16\%c for cans. 
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Manna has remained quiet, only small parcels being in- 
quired for, but small flake is in limited supply, and values are 
steady at 38c to 42c. 


Menthol has been further reduced in the interval without, 
however, stimulating the demand, which does not rise above 
jobbing proportions. Quotations are now based on $6.15 to 
$6.40 for original packages. 


Morphine is higher in sympathy with the improved position 
o* opium, manufacturers having advanced quotations 10c per 
oz. on the 2d inst., so that the market range is now $2.05 to 
$2.15 for ounce vials. 


Opium has been in rather better demand, notwithstanding 
the improvement in values. Local dealers marked up prices 
late last month to the limit of $3.00 for single cases and up to 
$3.10 for broken lots, and the market is firm at this quotation. 
Powdered is in moderate request, with sales at $3.65 to 

3.70, as to test and quantity. 


Quinine responded to a sharp advance in the price of bark 
at the auction sale at Amsterdam on the 26th ult., with the an- 
nouncement from manufacturers of a general marking up of 
prices on the alkaloid, sufphate, and all the minor salts. Man- 
ufacturers now quote on the basis of 28¢c for bulk in 100-oz. 
tins, and for stock in second hands the ruling quotations are 
27c for German and 25c for Java. Alkaloid is quoted at 47c, 
which represents an advance of 5c since February 7. Quota- 
tions on the minor salts in 100-o0z. tins are as follows: Acetate, 
49e.; arsenate, 45c.; bimuriate, 48c.; bitartrate, 38c.; borate, 
40c.; citrate, 41c.; hydrobromide, 41c¢.; hydrochloride, 39c.; 
hydroferrocyanide, 43c.; hydroiodide, 50c.; hypophosphite, 44c.; 
lactate, 49c.; phosphate, 40c.; salicylate, 39c.; sulphocarbolate, 
33c.; tannate, 29c.; valerianate, 43c.; valerianate, powdered, 
44c, 


Thymol continues dull with prices irregular, and the latest 
open quotation shows a reduction to $1.90 to $2.00. 


Rochelle salt has been advanced by the manufacturers to 
the range of 18%4c to 19c, owing to increased cost of produc- 
tion. 


Seidlitz mixture is higher in sympathy with the increased 
cost of Rochelle salt, and 15c to 1514c is now named, the inside 
figure being for 15 bbl. lots. 


CHEMICALS. 


Alum is in unchanged position. The demand during the in- 
terval has been moderately active and values are steadily 
maintained at $1.75 to $1.80 for lump and $1.80 to $1.85 for 
ground. 


Blue vitriol reflects the improved position of the metal and 
quotations are generally higher, domestic makers now quoting 
Hitéc to 5%4¢ for car lots, and 5%c to 6c for -jobbing parcels. For- 
eign makes are also higher and while sales were made at 5%c, 
5%4c is now the general asking figure. 


Carboliec acid has been somewhat irregular and unsettled 
since our last owing to competition among holders, and we 
hear of sales in drums at 18¢ to 15c, with rumors of shading 
on the inside figure. 


Chlorate of potash is held at 744¢c to 7%4c for powdered and 
whole, but the market retains an unsettled appearance and for- 
ward delivery offers lower. 


Silver nitrate has been advanced by the manufacturers to 
the range of 30\4c to 34c in sympathy with a recent fractional 
advance in the price of bullion. 


Oxaiic acid remains quiet but steady at 5\4c to 5c. 


Saltpeter continues dull, without, however, any quotable 
change in price, refined being steady at 4%4c to 5\4c. 


Tartaric acid has an upward tendency and values are firmly 
maintained at 28%4c¢ to 28\%4c for crystals, and 28%c to 28% for 
powdered. An early advance is looked for. 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Anise is urged more freely at slightly easier prices, the re- 
vised range being $1.0714 to $1.12%. 


Cassia continues in light demand, but values are nominally 
steady at 70c to 75c for 75 to 80 per cent., and 65c to 70c for 
lower grades. 


Cedar, pure, is dull, and the range of the market is slightly 
lower, sales being made at 50c to 60c. 
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Citronella is easier, though not quotably lower in the face 
of the present limited demand. 


Cubeb is passing out in small lots to the trade, and the mar- 
ket has an easy appearance at 90c. 


Lemongrass is quoted at $1.80 to $2.00, a fractional decline. 


Orange, sweet, offers in some instances down to $1.20, but 
the better grades of oil are generally firmer with up to $1.70 
named. 


Peppermint has been a trifle irregular and unsettled, and 
values are generally lower, there being sales of case oil re- 
ported at $4.00, with intimations in some quarters: that $3.75 
might be accepted on a firm offer. 


Sassafras is maintained with marked firmness at 41c to 
48c, at which range small lots are passing out to the trade; 
supplies are extremely light. 


Wintergreen continues selling in small lots at $1.70 to $1.90 
for prime quality. 


GUMS. 


The market for druggists’ gums shows little animation, and 
we have no new features to report. Nearly all grades of 
mucilaginous gums are finding a steady movement into con- 
sumptive channels at previous quotations. 


ROOTS. 


Alkanet is in better supply and we hear of numerous sales 
during the interval at the range of 514c to 6c. 


Dog grass is held at higher figures owing to scarcity, cur- 
rent quotation being 614c. 


Gentian has been in moderately active demand since our 
last. with the jobbing sales at 414¢ to 5c. 


Golden seal is in better demand and firmer, the principal 
holders hiving advanced quotations to 54¢ to 55c, as to quan- 
tity. 


Ipecac has eased off a trifie in the face of lower cables 
from London, and $1.50 to $1.60 is now named for Rio. 


Jalap is offered more freely, the market having developed a 
weaker tendency, with quotations reduced to 9c to 10c for new 
crop, while prime old has offered at 914c without encouraging 
the distribution. 


Sarsaparilla, Mexican, is without change. Holders are ask- 
ing 64c to 64%4c and the sales for export are making at this 
figure. 


Senega is inquired for to some extent, but buyers and hold- 
ers are somewhat apart in their views and important transac- 
tions are the exception. We quote the range of 85c to 90c. 


SEEDS. 


There are few new figures of interest to report in this mar- 
ket. Canary is dul! and easier at 4c for Smyrna, and German 
quince are easier at 34¢c to 35c. Quiet conditions prevail in 
other varieties of druggists’ seeds, but prices generally are 
without quotable change. 


Soda Fountain Trade Brisk. 


Charles E. Marble, the advertising expert of the American 
Soda Fountain Company, is out with a new batch of printed 
matter, which gives added evidence to his artistic skill and 
will, no doubt, bring substantial proof in the shape of orders 
to his concern. The American Soda Fountain Company have 
recently filled orders for fountains for the following drug- 
gists: G. D. Brown, Warren street, Roxbury, who is opening 
a new store; Bert Avery, Pittsfield, N. H.; John A. Dunn, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Wm. Dunning & Bro., Providence, R. I.; Frank 
A. Abcare, Cambridge, and B. D. Dodge, Block Island, R. I. 
Carbonators have been soid to the appended list: F. C. Goodale, 
Lowell; Charles A. Curtis, South Boston; Mr. Woodbury, East 
Boston, and F. B. Coleman, Portsmouth, N. BH. 





In the Republic of Honduras the number of pharmacies 
is strictly limited in ratio to the population, and a government 
concession must be obtained before opening a new one. Li- 
ecensees must have passed the State pharmaceutical exam- 
inations. 

















